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I. INTRODUCTION 



4 



Tlt^e II of the Eleiaientary and Secondary EdiA;^tion Act provides >. 
dlrei.-: Federal assisr^snne for the acquisition of school librai>y resource^, 

texirrspoks. and^ othe^ i_r.:^tructional materials fox the use of children and 

» *' 

tei^hjers in public aoxc private element ary and secondary schools. Thi$ 

... I ^ ' 

repeat is the third annual compilation and .4nalysis of data on the program. 

- , ■ J 

"The report describes how the -^0 States, the District ^ Columbia, 

, ■ " ' -^^ ■ * * 

,G,j^j, Puerto Rico, che Trust Terr'itory ,c\f the Pacific Islands, the 

^ V rgln islands, ^anc rhe Bureau of Indiani'Af fairs of the U.S. Department 

. of the Interior uti Lzed^heir Title II funds in fiscal year 1968 for the, 

^ ijaiprQveni^t ^of educational quality and opportunity thrQiigh increased use 



c 



th^^ materials made available thereby. * ^ 

\ 7 - ^ . 

Dara in the report 'are derived from annual reports which were 



submitt^^to thjjjll^S. Office of, Education by State- departments of education, 
the outlying areas, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs following t^e*'close of 
fis'cal j^ear 1968. The annual'^e^rt consist? of three partfe: 
\ 

The Financial Report shows expenditures in the ^ ^ 



various categories during the fiscal year. 

J . 

. • " ■ ' ' .A 

The Stati^ipal "Report pro^^ides. data >oa personnel of 

the State education agencies and the Bureau^ of Indian^ 

Affaii^s, children and teachers participating in the 

^ K [ ■ ■• / 

p TitleJtl prografTiT" and materials acquired. , These data 



show program accomplishments and the degree of need 
• ^ for continuing financial support. ^ 

; The Narrative Report summarizes and evaluates the 

'.program, describing achievements made possij^le 
^ •" ' ' ' 

through Titlfl^ II, and identijEying problems. • . ^ 

In addition, some supplem^tary 'data were obtained from 30 States on 
the special-purpose grants protects funded under ESEA iitle II,.and included 
in this report. The reputing forms were included in the appendix of the 
Second Annual Rep^ort.^ Some^ of the highlights of the program follow. 



Participation 



1. An aggregate of 45.3 million public ^and^/rivate elementary and 
secondary school children, including 50, 178 Indian children enrolled*" in the 
^ementaiy and secondary schools conducted by the Bureau of Indian ^f fairs, 
tod 1.9 million teachers participated in th^itle II program iiT^iscal 
year 1968. This is an incre^ae of 682,541 pupils o^ver fiscal year 1967 
ydS^ number of*' public and private elementary children and public secondary 
children participating; thie increase in Indian children is about 3,o6o. 
There was a slight decrease iij number df parftcipating private secondary 
school ^children. 



/ 



1./ U.S. Depart^nt c^f He^th, Edycation, and Welf are^Of f ice of Education: 
^ rSecpnd An nual Redort, Fiscal Year 1967, Title II > Elementary and Secondary 
Educatio n Act of 1965: School Library Resoifrces, Tfextbooks and Other 
^ Instructi onal Materials. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office^ 
^ , 1968. , pp. ^ 71:78. . , — V . , 
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2. This meanfi, that ^f/the 49f!5 ^mill^ on public and^private school' 
pupils eligible to partfcip/te in the £SEA Title II program in fispal ' 



year 1968',j45.3 million or about 9^ percent actually did participate. 
Expenditure ofc^Funds_^ * . " 



J: 




^' "f. Of the, $99.2 million appropriated, t^he^otal re^rted expend- 
iture was $.98.4 million^ or more than 99 percent o^he fbtal amount 



made available. ' * ^ • 5] 



2. For acquisitions of instructional materials undi^r approved 
pVojects in ^11 categories, State. departments of education reported an 
expenditure of $94 million. 



3. Expenditure ^of^5. 5 million was reported for Ordering j processing. 



cataloging^ and delivering services, or^^out 23 ^q^ntllper item. 



, 4. The amount reported for State administratioriiis $4.4 millidn. 

■■ i • ' ■ - ' if • * 

^ Categories of Instructj^ional Materials Made Available^ i^ 

' • ■ ■ ^ ft ^ 

1. The?tStates, coAtinued in fiscal; year 1968 t#^ive priority to 

school library reso^ce.s; the expenditure for theseflncteased; -the amoont 

spent for other trfxtbooks and instructional .materi^^ decreased from tfte 
preceding year.— j - ^ ; - Mit ^ 



2/ 



'•School librar\ resources''' are books, perio^lL^^als, docdments, 'pamphlets, 
.jrffotographs, hrep^duct ions, pictorial or gri^ic works, music scores, 
^ps, charts, gjo^s, sound recotdtngs on dlfc.or tape, transparencies, 
filrts, tapes, *or- any other printed and publ|j|hed of audiovisual material 
proa^ssed and argaJiized for. use of school' pii|i Is and teachers. "Other 
instructional mate'^als" are the same fesotrx^s ^t are not processed 



and organized..^ ^ ^ 'P^\ 




3. About $3.5 mill i^iS^nt' for other instruct ional. material^ 

• '"^ • ^ - — - 
^about 4.4 perdent of the total .ain^nt expanded ,fo;t .iiaterialsi 

4. _ T^xtbWs'accoutfCed for 2 ^icxfent Of the a^liount expended for 
materials /about^^l million. 




5. For books in. aH^^fe^ries. ina^^^ the outlay 

- ■ ^ r 



V 

reprfated represents alirast ^ pe>cjnt of the etJt^^ amount, spent for 



*inatfeyial« in ali categories 

- T 



6. .Audiovisual materials comprised abb^ 28 percent" of the materials 
in alT. -categories. ' The amount f!,r audiovisual materials in the s'chao/ 
library resolarces category increased fro!n-$20 .^v million in fiscal year ^- 
1967;to $2'"2.4 million iji fiscal year 19^8. The tot^a:r f br aJdiovis 
materials in all categor^^ was $24.5 million: 

State and Local gducationaj. Programs, gtrengthened ^ 

^ , IV A total of 456 adraiaistrative, si^p.^rvispry, -clerical, and 

• ' - ' . ^ . ' ' ' / • , * 

other po6itipns* in full-time equivalents were assigned" in State' • 

departments of education to administer the ESEA Titl^\II- program, an 

Increase from fiscal year 1967 of more than 67 pos'itior^ in full-time : 

lifts. ^ ^ ^ 



»equivalents. 



2* Forty-four ofVthe 50 p^a^ti^ipating* States, Puerto X^i^Oj the 
^'itfein Islands and the Bureau'of Ind ii|i/ A^^^^^^ reported establiLdhment 
of 3,193'^new public school librariea .{n fiscal year 1968. i^f these,^ 
^639j^e^ublic elementary school /libraries serving more, than 1.2 millid; 



" ' public schQQ.l pUpils and 554 vere public secondarx^/schooL libraries 
S6rying 413',067 public *^chool pupils. ' 



V > 3^- Thirty-sevati States, the District of '^Coluaibia, and the four 
^outlying areas report an average State aind local, expenditure for 
eleni^t^rv school library resources of \about $3 .01 per public elementary ' - ' 
■ school chifd, an , increaag^jf "abiailt^AS cehts- from fiscal year 1967. The " ^ 

, , ^ . ■ ^ :^^v'j^:pry • : ■ . ^ ■ - .■ . ■ ■ 

averagp State and local expendit.ures''\reiiorted in these States for secondary 
school library resparces T^ere about' $4.27 per pj|pi^^l^hdary school ^trf^l ; -^^^-^^ 
only about a fiye-cent incr^^e/firom fiscal year 1967. . ^ 



. '^ff^'^^:.- Fiscal year 196®^^aw continuation of the trend to include in 
stdndards for instructional materials provisions to encourage' a u^ni^^ 
. approach to a variety of media and media services. A number of States 
conducting surveys of anstructiona^^^^^^^^ in local educational 

agencies reported significant gains which thdy attribute to increased 
local. State, and.JFederal support. ; « : 



5. In ordier to achieve maximum educational benefits, the ESEA Title 
II program was coordinated in fiscal year 1968 with other titles of ESEA, 
ais well as with a number of other^pro grams of Federal finanfCyial assistai;ice. 

• '■ -'^ ' , - ■ ■ - ■ . '.: ' " " " ; 

6: A sampling of fiscal year 1968 ESEA Title II annual reports 
Indicates that the program contributed to the ' improvement of educational 
opportunities for handicapped children. 
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T. Fiscal yeAr X968 saw continuation by StAte departmelits of 
education of* their programs of pro^;;i^ng leadership, supervLlon, 
and staff development opportunities to local educational agencies 
participating in the ESEA Title II progx^am. 



8i_ Thirty States funded an estimated 400 special-purpose- 



grants programd-^toVemonstr^ate good media programs and provided instruc- - 
tipnal materials for the lise of children and teachers in special or 
exemplary instructiot^al programs". Some 400 projects were funded in 
fiscal year 1968 yith expenditures for tL materials acquired costing ' 
about $7 million. These projects served instiructional programs in many 
areas including arts and humanities, eariy childhood education, Vocational 
education, and pupil personnel seivices. , ' 



II. PARtlCIPATIOll IN THE'-ES^ TITLE tl PjlOGRAM • 

. / . • . - ; ' ; ■•• .( ' , ' . 

Approved Plans ' . ^ | 

> • ' . • ' * ' " . i 

In the first year of *t he program, fiscal year 1966, plans were 

- • ■■ ' * . ■ . . , o- 

t^ppfoved'for the 50 States, the District of Columbia, Guam, Pukrto Rico, 

the T^ust T;'€trit6ry of the iPacific Islands, and the Virgin Islands 

«•*••. ■ •' •' • • . 

' ■ • ■ ■■ ■ , ' ' / ; .- 

In^.^fLscal year' 1967^ a plan w^s approvgd'^or the administration'pf the 

program for children and teachers in the elementary ! and secondary- 

schools that the Bureau -Indian Affairs conducts for Indian . 

children. In ^fiscal, year 1968, the only eligible appllicahts not 

participating in ESEA Title II were American Samoa ahk ithe Department 

of Defense' (for children and teachers in the overseas] dependent schools) 

Program Pai^ticipation - Children and Teachers • 

Tables- 1 and. 2 show the numbet of public and private elementary 
and secondary school children participating in the ESEA Title II program 
in fiscal year 1968. Of the 43.6 million public 'school children eligible ' 
to participate, 39.9 million or about 91.4 percent actually did participat 

The number of oriyate school children who participated in the program 
5.3 million, is about 96 percent of the 5 .5 ^million eligible private 
school children. 

Table 3 shows the number of children participating in the ESEA Title 
program for the first three years. There was a*small increase over fiscal, 
year 1967 in number of public school" children participating and a. decrease 
in the number of private secondary school children participating. 



Table 1.. Total Numbfer of Eligible and Participating Rlementary and Secondary Public School, Children and Participating Public Schoil Teachers in 
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' 1M>,775 


5,162 


.l,59« . 


" 6,766 


Idaho 


cy^ 77fi 


' 7/s 1AH 

^ ro , 100^ ■ 


lD0,9'**l' 


90, bu 


" 1 ^ A 

76', 112 * 


166,75^ 


3,988 


4,12b 


B,116 ■ 


Illinois 




/'*9t330 


2,150,780 , 


l,37o,7o4 


I ' 711, «53 


090,637 


' 56,112 


3ti,297> 


95,67^' ."; 


Indiana 




^39<oo? 


l,100,tJ75 


* 5"0,71o 


406,s2o 




23,090 


?0,b5i 


- k\M . ■ 


Iowa 




c:)9fO04 


' t53,2iu-' ' 


393,577 


■259,664 




lti,4Bb 


,i5,lt9 


33,63? . 


Kansas 




190 1 504 




243,113 


. ltib;413' 




l3,lt^9 


11,36? ■ 


?5;55l 


Kentucky . 




* — 


052,099 


414,254 


aAH I]L^ 

, 237,ii45,, 


> 652,099 


1«,719 


11,665 


30,38'* ' 


Louisiana 




(:^:c,3oH 


050,41*0 , 


427,552. 


■217,399 


fcl»lt,951 


It^JbO 


15,203 


■ 53. *5 ■ .". 


Maine 




59,17tt 


. 22?,325 


loo,4o9 


5b, a2? 


■ ?3^,3U 


6, '^05 


3,571. 


9,979 ■ 


Maryland 


'*39»931 


3'*7,39o 


7ti7,327 


439,931 


, '3^7, 39b V- 


707,327 




17,370 


35,700 . 


Massachusetts 


OiiOjOOl 


u20,351 


\ All A L 

I,0»i0,ti32' 


•520,060 ' 


.✓371', 77b ■ 


903, U36 


23.5Q0 






. Michigan 


' T } on ?T' ■ 
IfWilPl 




^1' A Art A flAI 

7 2,O79J0'* 


.l;191i419 


y ti46,iiiv 


3,6.37.554 


' 40,575 


36,H95 


~n:m- ■;■ 


Minnesota 




T^rrnt — 

37o,loo 


.'ti52,599, ' 


37,^37 


372,972. ' 


«10,tjO9 


16,d96 


^6,bit7' 


37,71.3 ■ . 


Mlssissipf^l 




* "^"Trrpw — 

173,001 


3b, 5^*9 , 


2b0,451 


l70.,95fj 


■ mti 


9,415 


b,{5b 




Wlssouri 




1' 7 m 




524,9b?' 


2b0,91tl 


mm 


23,563 


17,3bb \ 




%irtana" 




' ■ ""Prfei — 

_ JifjDtfl 


1dI,3h2 


* lLd,d24 


.''*7,5ti2 


. \w 


5,»*56 


2,393 


. " i,m ' • 


Nebraska 




132,197 


32b, bbO 


■ l59,v3o 


' 116,010; 


^73.9?6 


■ 6,430 


. 6,369 7 


12,7P9 


Nevada 




i9f:D0 ^ 




— nr6K^ " 
o4,95^ 


■ 39,300 




2,669 


2,04b' 


1..715 ~ 


Nev Hampshire;* 








op, 40V 


. ' **9,515 


13"., gB"* 


3,440 




" 6,J^ 


Ney Jersey 






i»3/0O0p 


' 01 ft 1 HI 


LAIi \^r\ 

■ H0'*,lpU 


l,37i.;'3il 


i*; lOub 


^^0,719 


■■ 7I.,5B5 ■ ■ 


Nev Mexico 






P^7 ■3'ra ' 




71i n77 


■ i^lM 


b,(job 


5,202 


— KM 


New York 


1 tJj' 717 

^ » f I** M A' 




3,tc7,9**9 


l,.^'*J»Jt^ 






ft:, 34b 


— I.U iiA 7 


126,1.?'6 


ITorth Carolina 


Slifi 78s 


■ipfl hill 


1 17^ If/i 
1, in, 199 


09,90; 


253 > 290 


1,013,195 


a£ A 

2b, 060 


17,^28 ^ 


. 


North Dakota 








OH ,oyu 


40,638 


■ I25,i»38 


i.,i90 


f 2,6^0 


6,81.0 


Ohio 




010, jj<: 


2,l9**,3oO . 


1,430,417 


* 556,,W 


i,995,301 


51,556 


.56„"5ii- r 


~B8,657 


Oklahoma 






— m' w — 


31bjb44 


-237,4ti5 ' 


55'.,129 " 


. 10,731 


11., 160 t 


JI.,B5i ■"" 


Oregon 




100, 1?3 


to2,32d , 


221,21a 


t ' 164,837 


, 3ti6,055 


10,?bO 


9,265 


■■■ l9,53B " ■ 


Pennsylvania 




^1;3»159 


2,oo9,ull 


■ 1,630, 43r 


1,095,501 


2',725,9^0 


J 39,505 


1.2,927 ■■■ 


: B2,i.3i ■ 


Rhode Island 






15'*t912 


72,563 


'^9,966 




2,tibl 


2,61*3^ 




South Carolina, 




2^*5 »9yf 


olO , 992 


AIA JiUk 

212, 5oO 


^3,63^^ 




. .7,57B 


3,919 


; -11,1*97 


South Dakota 


lip, Oil. 


u9,if5i 


1d5,Od2 . 


110,032 


"♦7,711 


"■i5^;5i'"5 ■ 


5,1*52 


.2,1.06 


7;b5B ■- 


Tennessee 




iff] ' 


••' 05t>,97b 


533.565 


141,303 


". 67i.,86B' 


Jo, 161. 


11., 536 ■ 


31.',I*B'. 


Texas 






2,554,300 


1,244,031 


914,651 




4b, 038 


•Hit, 31*6 


93,5Bi. 


• ' 




Ic3»f04 


' 297, 5h3 


173,759 


123»7B4 


■297,5t3 ■ 


5.613 


5,091. 


„ .lo.7o7 


Veroont 






94,032 


. 56,000 


• 32K44b ■ 




2,556 ■ 


2,029 


"' I^HS ■ ■ 


Virginia ■ , 




jOi,j.yu 


^ yfP,D22 


540, 340 


376,031 




21,013 




■ m ' 


Washington . . 




3lO»f55 . 


7ol,o70 


^7,539 


301,191 


718,750 


15, "sa 


13,1.32 ■ 


2t).'H90 


West Virginia 






370, oOb 


199»obl 


140,003 






7,73ti 


'"'if.i*''- 


Wisconsin ' 






o75,796 


'4bO,231 


331.819 " 


792,050/ 


20,910 


ia,43b . 


39,3t« 


Wyoming 














i.,00i 


.'"1 fjn — 


" 5.57; ' ' 


Guam 


• 11,905 


7.622 


■19,527. 






■ 15,557 " 


- 1*7^ 


■■ 31.V 




Puerto Rico' 




230, OW , 


him 




^5^.93?, 


676,966 '■■ 


11,695 


7,71J' 


■ ' \9M1 ■-■ 


iTusi; ierritory' 








22,703 




25,757 




1J5 


r,09i* , 


Virgin Islands 


' m 


■ 3,939 


■ i^M 






15,631 




37H 


'■ .-§66 * 


Bur. Ind. Aff, 


■ 




■ 50,17B 


■ 3B,1* 




50,17H 


■ 1,361 


752 
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Table 2. Total Number cf Eligibly and Participating Elementary and Secondary Private' Scho; Children and Particlpatinfli>rivate sAool Teachers 



State or 
Outlying Area 


Prlvatf School Children in 
HlAgl,bIe Agencies 


Private School dhlldr-. 
Participating. 




■ M va(te ■ School teachers 
ParticlpatinR * * ' 


• 


Sicnentarv 


'Secondary 


TataL 






Total' " 


Lienientary 


Secondary 


Total ' 


1 


■ 2 




It 




™5 ^ ^ 


1 


0 

0 




9 • 


10 


Totals * 










L f JVC )U*vC 


",33W 


"TUT LT/^" 

L**L^ '+10 


76,768 




Alabama 


- l5,127 






" 177 ■ 




19,563' 






< 565 


730 


Alaska 


- ; i;5ij 










•1,6^ 




f 


■ 25 


iOu 


Arliona ^ 




1 7.909 


^6,l»89,' 






, 26,1*66 






363 












" 7 


? (Wi 


■.■^,'666 


— Wi — ' 




156 




California " 






, ,-. ^ 




• 85 817 . ■ 


363,863 


K HOC) 


i*,763 ' 




Colorado * 


; 35/,|f29i 


^ 16*561 




JB 888 




1*6,156 






-785, 




Connecticut 


/ mm 










1^0,588, 




5,561* . 




Delaware 


1 iim ■ 






ll 


• 7 77B ^ 


' 19;6I*1 






367- 




Dist, of Col, 


T 




17,51*1" 


1(5 HHT ■ 


^ 20? 


13,775 






■ 856 , • 




Florida 




,21,686 


•BH,837" 


61 816 




81,379 


— r?v! — 


' 1,657 - 




Georgia 


— WW 




1^551 






■ 1^,116 


grs — 




31*6^ 


J. )VaJQ 


Hawaii 




8,005 






■ ■' '6 99? 


i^m 


00 f ■ 




355 




Idaho ^ ■/ 






7,002 


s h*;o 




6,773 ■ 


"' 




66 . 




Illinois. / 




U6,95f' . 


55B,l56 


ill? 


Hi fi^? 

Ill »u;?7 


■■ 558,889 




5.5H5 




Indiana • / 








■ ^ ■ 




152,661* , 




,1,218 - 




Iowa / 




27,OL2't:' 




7o liliH 


5? "BTr"^ — 


^,i*6o 


5,ii3?y 


, 1,511 




Kansas / 


/ / U.66(5 


9,7«6 


111 lili6 






37,566. 






557 




Kentucky / 


II 59,209 


■ %m 


7B,15?- 


59,2ti9 


" ^ 18,876 


78,155 


5,511*. ■ 


>1,1*7B': 




Louisiana ' 




35^003 


■ll)lt,816 


109,630 


; 5lt,881 


■ 11*1*, 5ir ~ 


3.272'-^ 




.,576.'" 




Maine * , 


7/ 


mhh -■ 


' ?8,^3 


17,5tS6 


■ 8,525 , 


56, lU 


1*81* 




2B1. . 


765 


Maryland,, ] 




2^.956 : 


131*, 




; ■f?.5il 


125.1*1.3 


3,518 . 




M ■ 




Massachuseits' 




;b5,W . ^ 


■Jl»6,5l8 


" 176,51? 


65,139 ^ 


535,651 


5,558 V: 1* 


.6^8. 




Michigan ./ 


fi-v/252,975 


' / ri5,970 


,33H,9i»5 " 


■ 5i»6,l76 


83,399 


358,575 


7,576 




769 . 






Table 3. Total NuDber of Eligible and Farticipiiting Children in ESEA Ti^le II Programs, 
Fiscal jfears I966, 196I, and 196(, by Educational Level and Type of School 



' ' : 

Schools 
and ' 
Levels 

* 


1966 ADA or ADM 


' 1? 


67 ADA or ADM' 


• 196S ADA or ADM 


Children In 
Eligible - 
Educadonal' 
Agencies 


Children 
Participating 


. Children 
Eligibi 
Ediicatidi 

Agenciei 


In'^ 

lal 

J 


Children 
Participating 


Children In 
Eligible 
Educational 

Agencies 


Children 
Participiting 




2 


3' 






? ! 


. ■ 6 


... ,? . . 


- ■ ■■■.«: . 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS • 
Elementary 
Secondary 

'total 


25,251,826; 

15,095,192 

Ii0,3l»l,0l8 


■ 23,rt6,l}T8 .■ 
'13,910,525 
.' 31,111,00? ,, 


"26 '1*60,0 
15,T90'^6l 

II, 

1|2',250 ?( 


T 


■ ' ■ . li 

A 
n 
H 

2\,665,W •■ 

■ I'i,'i55i900 
■ '^ . , 
.39,12»*,30l|./ 

k . 


■2T,li30,228j 
16,268,5'fl 

1 

'«3,698,T69 


< 

'25,158,925 

'.1 , • 

lM22,?19 
39,98l,61|l* 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS ' 

Secondary 

TOTAL^I 


l,269',83^ - 
. 5,8a625 ; 


1*,I»'*5,T11 
• 1,263,055 

■ y 

' ' '. ^' 

5,?08,I66 . 


1 1 

i,3'iO,9l 
5,lli'i,9^ 

■ , ^ 


11; , 
% 


' Ii 
" ' '■ ,^ ■ 
1 

3,9T9,i5T 
' 1,53'*,250 
5,513,M 


/ , ■ 
'it,l()I,l>62 
1,^60,951 
■ 5,'568,l»13 


IB 

'♦,036,266 

1,302,6I*2 
5,338,908 


GRAND TOTAL . ' ■ 


I»6,220,6li3 


■ »i3,l»25,n3 


'♦T,395,6' 


1 ■! 


'iiM38,oh' 

' •■ \ 


1*9,261,182 


i5,320,552 


1 ■ 







Note - ADA - Average daily attendance. 
'ADM ■ Averag(( daily njembershib, 



If 



le number of participating private elementary sAool children increase - 
slightly. ' ' ^ V , 



As has been^ent 



and as Tables 1 and 2 indicate, fliot all 



eligible children partiicipated in the Tibie II program, " \j/ddr the. 
program, materials are Jflistributed on the basis of relative need^ some 
Children andi teachers^n schools well provide^ with materials were not 
served. SotL public and private schooLladnflnistrators ^d not wi^h the^r 
schools to teceive Federal aid. Children £^nd^tV^chers: in some schools . 
not irt compfliance witli Title VI of the Civil.,^^^^,ts Act. could '.not be • 
served. Tlie number of participating teachers 4s^ reported by State ^ 

of education does not represent the number of those who '--^a. 
professional matier- .ais (books, periodicals, currijculum gu ^aes) 
provided to sonje extent by Title II, but. is simply the numDer 



departments 
the use of 
which were 
of teachers 



pupils had 



in public and private elementary and secondary schools wnere 
the use of school library resources or textbook-^ or other 
instruct ionlal materials^ The resources made available in the schools 



for the use of pupils are, of course, valuable to teachers in instructional 
programs. . ; 



Exp^diture of Funds » 

Table 4 provides data cn f-—^:: ivailable and spent under , thev ESEA • 
Tilxle II program. Column 3 sho aggregate expenditures wi -hih each State 
for acquisitions under appro-^ec jcal education agency project's; column 4 
shows the amount spent for - _ aaminisfration. Althoueh the ESEn Title 
II appr9priation for fiscal y-- 1968 w^. ?102 million, onl; $99,23- 000 



Table !i. Funds Avaii^ible And Funds E)cp6nded for Acquloitions and State Administration and Percent of Total' Qcpended 
for Administ r ation under gSEA Title II> Fiscal Year 1968, by S tate or Outlying Area 

B State or" T ' ^ [ Sypendltures^ Percent 

ftitlyingArea > ^, ^ . . State Total 

* ^r\^^ ■ ■ AUotmer/. > . Acc^ u,. itl on 



Totals 



Alaska 



Adj^nictratlon 

r — 



iiqpendltureG for 

A Administration 
^ 



Art zona 


■ 'dibs. 


Arkajtsas . 


906,01- J 


California i 




Colorado 




Connecticut * 


i,wo;i.T6J 


DelaWe 


260,12(W 


Dliit. of O^L. 




Florida 




Georgia 




Hawaii 
Idaho # . 





112, 07V C 



10.12 



ininoiG 



Indiana 



Kentucky 



Loulslom. 
Maine,* 
Marylandl 



Massachyietts 
Michigan 



Minnesota 

* HlSGi8Slppl 



■-■)2 



31, . 



76,701 



10.7^ 



5.00 



3.93 



to. 



1-33 



MO 



13. OC 



Ney Hampshire 



New Jersey 



Nev MexlcQ 
New York 
North Carolinn 



North Dakota 
Ohio 



Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Sorllh Carolina 



■no 



Tennes see 
Texas 



1^2bQ,00g 



Vermont 



I 



Wisconsin 



Guam 



Puerto Rico 



167 



bj.TOQ 



.90 



-,01 



i/ERJC„ 



Saiiion did net participate in ESK Title' -11 
\ 



V ' ■ - ' ■ ^. .■ • ■ y. • 

was actually ^de available. The total of report;ffd expenditures was 



?13 



thus $[98.4 million, 'or about 99.3. piercent of the amount available. 

The reported $94 million for acquisitions under appro'^ed projects ^ 
includes $5.5 million expended for ordering, processing, ^ataloging^ 
and delivering materials. The $4.4 miljliott reported fey: Stat% 
administration is somewhat less than the amount actu^ly^available, yhicfi 
for any fiscal year must not ^exceeds percent of t^ie\amount paid to t^ 
State for that jrear, or ^50,000, .whichever is greater. * ' 

- , " " r 

Table 5 provides the data on ^expenditures for the ESEA Title II • ' 

1_ . • ^ • ' 

program for the first three years of the program. The difference in 



the amount allocated under the ESEA Titl^ II program for the three-year 
period and^ the reported total expenditures is less than $6 million. , Jy^ 
The $285 million reported for acquisitions under approved projects dating 
the three-year period mcludps the $15.4'mi^lion for ordering, processing,' 
cataloging, andj^livery. • 



The $10.2 million reoorted for State administxation during the firblt 
three yekrs of the ESEA Ti^tle^II program is 3.4 percent of the- total 
expenditures, somewhat less than the amount actually available. Some . 
administrative expenditures could be covered by other Federal programs, 
leaving ESEA Title II funas to provide mat^ials. Alaska,, several outlying 
areas, and the Bureau cx Indian Affairs reported negligible amounts for 
admuilstration. , 



ERIC 



, Title Ihffldi ATalWle u4 Funds- Zxpen^id for Ac^ritiom^ani State Adiids^ro^on ; 
^, >»^, ^derESa.Tltk^PregMM, FisMl Ieari)^ , ' 



Fiscal Year 



Allotaent 



■V- 



Expendlture^'^ 



AcQttlsltioni 



AdainiitiratiOD 



liStaT 



1 



T 



3 



' It ■ 



111 



T 



1966 



196? \ 



1968 



Total 



$100,000,000 
102,000,000 
99)23l»,000 



$.101,23lt,000 



I 95,298,019 



95,7lt5,032 



.'9S02l(,e21 , 



$ 1,989,15.8 



3,812,688 



l(,lt2&,0T3 



$285^06T,932 



$10,229,9^ 



i9li28T,23J/ 



99,55T,T20 



' 98,^52,133 



$295,291,690 




S^Hty^l^er Sonne 1 Assigned to' Title tl Programg 

/ Tabl'6^6 {xrpvldes ^dafa crn^the nOmber .pf^i^lnlai^ratlve> s^ervlsory,! 
f other positions* assigned^ iq^ State d§|i>artmen£s of education. ^ 

to administer ^khfe ESEA Title II programs in the first three fisckl ffe«rs 
of the progra^. Mor^ than kS^ p<^itioii|^ (in furt^ime;,equivalelits) yere ' 
^I^ortsed in^^fiscal >ear 1968, an Increase froip fl/cal Vfiar 1967 of .abolit 
67 positions. • '\ - ' * , 

The increase in positions assigned ^in State departments 61 education 
to administer the ESEA Title II programs undoubtedly reflects an increased 

i ■ 

effort t«)^ give direction and leadership for the full development of 

in^Vrucfiional materials services in education. State administrators and 

supervisors involved Iti tlje ESEA Title II programs have developed^program^ 

of service to school administrators, teachers, and school media perjBon^l/ 

They have assisted in the development 6f media centers where print and 

audiovisual media are organized into a single unif 1^ program. In 

V" . , . / - 1 

cooperation with* State ^supervisors of instruction, they have served to 

i 

improve curriculum and instruction and enhanced the contribution of 
instructional materials to education. ^ 

It should be noted t*uit in Table 6, column 4 refers to positions in 
^11-tlme equivalents, not ind!^viduals. For example, in fiscal year 1^68, 
there were* only 43 full-time positions in administration, but there were 
actually 97 individuals designated as administrators who had some respon- 
sibilities in addition to Title II. 



/i. Numbei^W^taJ;^ Depsrti^nt of Educatien-P^dnnel Asi^igiied to EijtEf ^"1^16 Il.Progfamr ^^^(St^ ^ ^ ' 
in FuUr^me E^ttivaldfts, FiBC^l Years J%6, 1967>' and 196S. - < ' • . ' * 



'number, pIr^hsel • \ 



TYPE "OF PERSOHNEL 



1^ 



FULL-XIME 



PARi-TlME 



.equi^^Aem^ 




- 2 



' .3 



INISTRATOR 
iscal Year I966 " " / 
iscal Sear 1967' ^" ' 
iscai Xtear 1969 

ERVISOR 

i8cal'<^Year I966 
iscal Year I967 
iscal Year I968 

HETARIAL ASD CLERICAL -SJAFF 
iscal Year I966 
iflcal Year I967 
iscal- -iear I968 

P 

ER. 

iscal Year I966, 
iscal Year I967' 
iscal Year I968 



' 31 
/ 1*6 
.. 1*3 



67 
85 



99. 



103 
158 
176 



17 
22 

27' 



55.59'' . 



23^67 
3,1* »08 
^9.06 



12.59 
6,. 02 
23.08 



^9.59 
28. 0^ 
50.08 



,1. 



80.811 
109. »*3 
125.53 ^ 



126 i67 
19^.08 
.225.06 



ERIC 



There were . some 55. administrative positions (in full-time equivalents), 
accounting for approxiirr>tely 12 percent" of total staff .timev Of total . 
staff involved in the ESEA Titlell program, 27.5 percent or 125.53. 

.positions (in- full-time equivalents) were designated as supervisors--^ 
schot)1^^^3?^r7^-•«^pe^ instructional materials' specialists, and 

^^jrricailum ^nd subject specialists^ as examples. The 99 full-time"^ 
supervisors a^ssigned t'o the Title II program denoted an increase of 14 
full-time^ positions' from fiscal year 1967. - - 



The 225 Secretarial and clerical positions (irv full-time equivalents) 

j|ssig;nlBa to the Title II .program' in fiscal year 1968 accounted for about 

• ■ • ». ■ >vif*^Vv : ■ / • 

49 percent -of- total stf'aff^time. The -remaining 50 positions* (in full-time 

equivalents) include sucH*^rsonnei as consultants, fiscal and statistical 

employees, and nonprofessional workers such as truck drivers and technicians, 

who do not fall Inito any of the other, three categories. ^ " J - 



ijl. CATEGORIES OP ACQUISimfpUS UNDER ESEA TITLE II ^ 

. ' - - . ' ' . • > 

Among the three categories of eligible materials - (1) school 

library resources, (2) textbooks, and <3) other instructional materials - 

the States continued' in fiscal year 1968 to give priority to the first.' 

The $82 million shown in Table 7 (coluzmi \l) as spent for school library 

resources is about 92.3 percent of the ent'Tre amount spent for. materials! 

■ ■ • •• . . • • 

Other instructional materials ^ook about *4. 4 percent and textbooks accounteid 

for about 2 percent'. (Table 8 analyzes th^ diiftribution by States.), 

■' ■ . - i ■ ' : ^- ■■, ^ . • •' . 

Table ^ shows -the distribution and costs among the eligible 

^ " .■ . ■ ■ " - ' 

^categories foirrthe three years- of Title II's ^Istence, There is no^ 

cl>ar explanation for the variations in the table. 



Twenty-six States, the District of Colximbla, Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs purchased no textbooks with Title II 
funds^. (See table :&*) Twenty-two States, the District of Columbia, Guam^ 
and the Virgin I slimds reported no purchases in the. other instructional 
oiaterials category. The variations in all categories reflect- local, 
education priority of needs within t^e priorities assigned to the three 
categorlej( by the 'State* departments of education. 

' - . ■ . .. ' , . 6.. ' . ^. ^ ''' / 

School Library Resources 



Of the $82.2 million spent for school library resources in fiscal 



Table 7. ftiicr aai Cort of School Lftraiy Hesoorces, TortbookSi and Other. InstnirtiODal Haterials- Acquired for Loan to CWldren and'teacbers 
• - in Public and PrlYate^ Schools under ESBl Title n Pii)graB8> Fiscal Year 1968 - ' ' ' , / - 



Categpriea 

■ . of 1 ■ ' " . 
Mtteilals 


.RJBLICSCBOOIS, : 


- . .. . PRIVAIE SCBOOIfi 


lOIAL 


'.ELEMSraARI 


.SEca 


nihr; 




nw ■ 


. SECffl 




Mer 


' Cost 


. Hinbcr 


.Cost 


Ntfflber 


. ■ Cofff . 


Hioiber 


'Cost 


Himber 


Cost 




2 


• 3- 


■ -4 


5 


6 • 


7 


8", 


■ ?. 


10 . 


■ 11 


scn)oiuERARrra ' 

Books 

Periodicals 

Other Printed Hate"rlala . 
■ Audio^siaa Haterlalsi' ' 

Motion Pictures 
' ■ Pllflstrijs . - \ 

Becordings 

Slides & Transparencies. ' 
Prograiaed Instruction Mat, 
MapS| CbartSi etc. 

.* 

BKEBOflKS. V ■ . 

OIHEII iKSTRUmON^^^ 

Books ^ 
Periodicals 

Other Printed Ibterlals 
.'Avdlorlsual Materials. 

Jbtion Pictures 

PilMtrips 

Recordings , 

Slides & Transparencies ... ' 
r Progrsaed Instruction Mat* ; 
' Haps, Chqrts, etc* 

QROBQini pRoc.^{xr,/i]a^ ' 

pBAHD TOTAL 


'12,IW,748,^ 


?42,853,042 


7,109,115 


^29,713,150 


1,„9I3,109 


56,688,345 ' 


,706,104. 


$2,983,696 


'^,939,076 


*82,238,23p 


9,596;269 
■ 91,521 

. .516,713 
l,882,2li5 
31,453 

ill 


30,044,106.. 
-^37&;6l6 
.■• 428/963. 
12,001,357 
1,552,703 
' 4,092,471 
1,275,778 ' 
851,703 
192,759 

1,295,260 


5,440,062' 
84,740 
. .'247,668 
17336,645 
. 34,296. 

■ 383,981 
• 198,162 

413,663 
:23,312 

■ 165.447 


20,214,750 
* 469,932 
■ 384,874 - 
8,583,594 
-1,563,049 
2,329,140 
1,019,063' 
■.915,750. 
105,471 
133,021 


1,71T,707' 
■.■ 8,770 
16,256 

230,376 
>-l,-42T 
121,212 
32,361 
. 37,637' 
5,253 
27.916 


5,26i;834 
.'4^,710 
■-•41,682 
1^341,576 
20,555 

.119,786 
...■. .84,392 ■ 
25,134 
144,714 


•591,067 
3,944 
6,678 

123,578 
l,.39l 

40,244 

17,179 
3?,589 
1,437 


2/382411 
2O,303r. 

15,105' 
612,081 
36,082 
190,509 
75,377 
52,992 
8,037 

■ 


17,3'*5,125' 
188,975 
847,315 
3,557,661 . 
69,067 

■ 1,321,541 
-550,566 
828,258 
69,210 
483,7r6 


'•57,962,80r 

911,559 
■ .870,624 
22,493,246 
3,172,389. 
7,198,682 
2,450,004 
1,904,837 

331,371. 
2.227.366. 


■422,817 


9U,048 


■?24,4?j 


1.115.514 


38.693 


91,760- 






1,005,556 


2.174.495 


571,693 


■2,071,196" 


■ ' 249,77^ 


1,008,244. 


93,671 


350,300 


■ 22,675 


109,498 


937,813 


■ 3j539,240 


■ 341,804 
14,970 
32,255. 
182,664 

■. 3,488' 

; . 50,888. 
27,186 

. 38,264 

' 5,91^ 
46,730' ' 


912,324 

■ .28,954 
.'92,813. 

1,037,107 
203,255 
311,451 
128,443 

. 91,646 

■ 38,564 
•180,783 


.. 84,036 
'16,179 
35,940 

/U5,476 
1,872. 
37,489 
12,731 
35,640 

-1,996 
'20,088 


.210,015 
. '25,919 
46,470 
M 712)006' 
■r,l6l,742 
203,912, 
75,966 
92,735 
• 13,887 ■ 
U5,8l6" 


54,682 
:. 843 
3,900 
34,246 
57 

12,166 
■ '♦,359 
• 8,997" 
650 
7.730 


.154,626 
2,619 
19,704 

173,351 
. 1,391 
38,782 
16,739 
10,027 

•7,195 
26,102 


10,481 
. ■241 
1,126 
10,827 
■I04 
.■ 4,375 
1,165 
2,431 
. 158 
■ 2,364 


27,39'f 
. ,783 
3,638 
77,683 
15,673 

-20,874 
'4,956 

,,6;444 

•1,523 
14,759 


-■' 491,003' 

■ -32,233 

■ 71,221 

, ' 343,356 ^ 
5,5a' 
104,918 
■45,441 
•- • 85,332 
,, 8,748 
76.902 


1,304,359 
.38,275 
162,625... 

2,013,981 
382,061 
• 575,019- 
.226,104 
: 200,852 . 

61,569 
' 337.466' 




















■ 5:568.722 


















23.882.539 


fe3.520.687 



a"; Detail doer'Hd add to total since aane States repoifted totals nither than separate itensr 



^' ' ll!?JLf ^"'"^^^J^L"^ ^wwrcts, Textbooks, ud Other-In«tructional Materials Acquire^ for Lo'an to Children and Teachers 
X^f^of&^Lrll '^^^ ^^^^ '^^ Katerial.,uad« ESEA' Title II Prc|a«s. Fiscal Year iS ' 
School Library ~ ' ^ 



. .State or 
Outlying Area 



pihfj^. In'riructlonal 

Mate rials 
Niqnber 



Ordering 
Processing, 

^-iJtc, - 




!N>1« 9. jBi^ffW tot of Sd)od ^teaiy'ReBimea, 1^ lod Other luiructliMl Materials Acquired for jtoa to 'Children aal ftacbers 
. in }^ii:M Private Schools, «Dder m Title n, fiscal Tear. li«, I96T, «d 15^8, ly M«al M aad^ tf SooT 



liutnetioQal'Kiteriala 




nscallearl966' 

nscal TearlSfi? 
. Fiscal Tear 1968 

mooes 1/ 

'Fiscal tear 19^ 
• Fiscal Tear I96T . 
meal Tear 196& ' 



.■■/ 



' Fiscal Tear'1966 V 

Fiscal Te«r 1^7' 
n8cal,Tearl968 • 



MATESCaOOLS 



11,750,260 

:H,873,003 
12,llia,7if8 



■yt3,257 
422,817 



81i8,354 
697,035 
'571,693 



1 



^l,5l»J*,lWt* 

1^3,^63,1|^^7 
1(2,853,0^ 



1,310,213 
1,519,826 

gii^ow 



2,330,603 
2,1*87,617 
2.071,196 



6,052,'ii7 



*25,13'*,19T 



6,53i>,f2 28,35^,814 
T,109,Bfi 29,n3,150 



\ 



?80,815 
691i925 
52ii,l*93 



236,961* 
2l»9,T['» 



l,l*53,lt58 
1,272,589 
1,115,511* 



fe,15T,765 
967,988 
i,006,2W 



2lo99!5l»5 
1;973,109 



.li6,264 
85,2W 
,38,693, 



■125,218 

;ioi*,3?2 

93,6]1 



♦6,967,836 
T,2li6,3J*2 
6,688,3li2 



153,506 
228,721 
91,,T6o 



608,626, 

1*1*7,599 
350,300 



603,901* 

81>l*,553 
706,104 



10,605 
27,71*7 
19,61*7 



30,725 
26,lil2 
22,675 



^2,524,302 
> 3,586,585 
2,983,696 



Ii2,308 
8j,8l3 
?,1I3 



230,1*79 
126,997 
109,1^ 



TOTAL 1/ 



20,530,737 
21,522,782 
21,939,076 



1,298,1*33 
1,589,560 
1,005,650 



1,21*3,700 
1,064,783 
937,813 



'*n,52o,i36 ; 

83,813,850 " 
82,238,23() 



2,959,1*85 
3,108,91*9 
. 2,174,1*95 



5,327i47J' 
4,030,201 
3,539,^40 



Jtetail does not add to totals in .cta' 10 wd;U.8infe'8Cw States reported only totals ratbe^ than indlridual lteM. 



year 1968, about 70 percent - $57.9 million - went to prtovide a total 

IZ. 3 million^ elementary. and secondary school lib books. As 
Table 10 shows^, ..three-fifths of the money and fifomewhat nlore of the books 
.were for the benefit of elementary school pupils; secondary school pupils 
got the rest.' As iij previous yaars, elementary school libijary books are. 
considered the materials in, critical need. Seven States -I Alaska, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Maine, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, and Siuth Carolina- 

and Puerto Rico used an exceptionally large proportion lof funds in 

<• " . 

■ ^ • ■ ' ' , , •' • ■ ■ ^ , 

the school library resources category for audiovisual mater|.als. An 

■ - ^ - - ' ^ ■ " ^ ' " / 

average of 44 million children a year have participated in tt^e ESEA 



;iclp^t 



Title II program in its first three years of opei:at ion; however , the 



II have 



53*2 million school library books made available under Title 
provided only slightly more than one Ixbrary book per pupil. 



Tables 11 and 12, in conjunction with Table 9, pr6vide data ^on the . 

number and cost of audiovisual materials loaned to pupils and teachers 

1/ 



in fiscal-year^ 1368.- The $22,5 ipil lion' Expended for sxKih 
in the school library resources c^^tegory is about 27.3 percent of 



materials 



acquisitions in thia category. * The percent increase in expenditures 
for audiovisual materials processed and cataloged as school library 
resourced indicates continued State and local interest in programs in 
which instructional and other services relatec^ to both print and 
audiovisual medi^ are administered in a single unified program. 



17 The number and^ost of separate audiovisual items, l^y^tate and by 
educational level, may be found in Tables A - D in the Appendix. 



Table 10. luber and Cost of Books Loaned to Children and Teachers , ^ Educational Lerel and ' ^ 
,Categor7 of Instructional Materials,- tinder ESEii Title II Frogrsns, Fiscal Tear I968 



"CATKORIOP 
HSTRDCTIOML 
• HATiIAI£ 


SCHOOL C 




BOOKS. LOAIED 
TOSECOSDARr 
SCHOOf CHn^RI 


—— 1 — 

• . . r. 

lOTAl 


Huiber 


Cost ^ 


lober 


Cost . 


Huaber 


Cost 


1 


_. ?, ,., 




k 


S 




■-'I ■ ■ 


SCHOOL wmt mm 

■1 


U,313,9T6 




6,031,W 


/r^ 0/« 


* • 
lT,3k5,125 


■ 1 
f\/A Aa^ 

»I,9K,801 


TEXTBOOKS' 


l»6l,510 




5W,lliO 




1,005,650 


2,lH,k95/ 

1 •» . 


< 

Om IISTRUCTIOIAL' miALS 




l,i)66;950 


9i,51T 


t 

237,li09 


ii91,003 


li30M59 


1 

1 

■ A 
r 

TOTALS, ,. 

; . • t ■ 

*' ' " . 

" ■ ■ k ' ' • < 


12,in,9T2 


1 ' 

1 

< 


6,669,806 

i. 


te^,065,95T 

' 1 , 

■ 1 ' 


ie,8iii,n8 • 


% 

r 



T»ble n. Inber ud Coat of Audiovijual Hitrtali Lotned to Children lad Teachers, by Educational I 
Lerel and Category, of Instructionai. Materials , under ESEii Title II Prograas , ' 'U' 
Fiical r?ar 1968 , ■ . . . ■ 



CATE60RI0F 
HSIRUCTIQIAL 

- mm 

•' ■ . •» . 


AUDIOVISUAL MieiAI£ 

LOAe TO Eoras! 

SCHOOL CHILDm 


AUBIOYISUALniALS 
LOAIQ) TO S£COIDARI 
'SCHOOL CHILDR2H 


r 

* ■ . r 

TOTALl/ [ ' 


Riaiher 


Cost ' 


luBher 


Cut 


Hiiber 


Coit 


1 


2 


3 




■ 5 


i - 




SCHOOL LIBRARr nCES 


2,112,621 


»13,3k2,933 


l,li60,223 


te,195,«T5 

1 


3,55Ti66l 


H22,li93,2l»6 


OTHi IfiSTRUCTIOHitL niALS 


216,910 


l,21oili58 


126,303 

t 1 


• 189,669 


3ii3,356 


2,013,961 


' t ■ 

TMilL'l/ 

■ ■ V. . ■ ■ ■ ■ 


23,531 


<l«,5i3,391 




J9,985,3«i 


.:3,9«1,01T 


<2l*,50T,22T 



1/Detail does not add to totals given in Table 7 since sok States reported only' totals rather than 
• individual itew. . ' 



Tiible 12. liber ind Coit of Attdloriiuil Niterlili Acquired for Lou to Children lod Teichert in fublic ud Prlnte Scliooli, 
UQdtr m Title II frogrtu, hicil ITeirt 1966, 196?, iod 196B . 



ITA ' 


nscAL m 1966 -' ' 


nscAL m 196T 


. nSCAL lEW 1968 * 


.' ^ TOTAL . ' 


liaberl/ 


CoitZ/ 


Iiaberl/ 


Coit^ 


luiberl/ 


Coits/ . 


Iwbtrl/ 


Coitz/ 


. 1 


2 


3 




5 


6 " 


7 


i 8 


g 


AUCIOVim UTERIALS < 


,2,052,535 


♦16,1199,181 


3,22T,63li 


$22,153,019 


3,901,01T 


<2li,50|,22T 


9,181,186 


<63,159,li33 


Hotloo Plcturei 


, 30,li6l 




6T,035 


■ 


; T^;588 


3,55lt,lt50 


l|2,08lt 




Filutripi ' 


5T9,856 . 


> 


l,m,T93 


■ 

f , 


1,^26,^59 


,T,IT3,T01 

\ 


3,118,108 




Recordiogi 


"T 

2T2,9fl2 




,lt2lt,ilT 

''1 . 


■ - \ 


596,OOT 


2,6T6,108 


i 

l,293jli06 ■ 




Slidei iDd Triniptrenciei 


■i30,36l 


• 

tr 


638,ii'^ 


• f 


■ 913;59fl 


2,105,6,89 . 

11 


l,982,lilli: ' 




Frogrmd Hitiriili ^^"^ 


= ity,0Tit' 


m 


^^^,960 


> 

— X— 


, TT,958 


392,9'tO 


192,992 




M^i) Cbirtij etCi 

1 ■ • 


. 206,T80 




' Ii26,901 




560,6T8r 


2,561i,826 


l,i9M59, 


i 

1 



* ' ' ■ ■ ■ . , ' 

• 1/ Detiil doei not idd to totil since lou Stitei reported only totili ritherithio the auiber of lndiYi,duil itw. 



' ' 2^ Moit Stitei reported only totil coit ritber tbdn coit of indiTldttil iteir; 



1 



^ERjC 



r ' 



• The first three years of the Title II program saw more than 
$63.1 million, of about 23 percent of the total, spent for acquisitions 
of audiovisual materials. The more than 9 inillion items thus acquired 
included motion pictures, filmstrips, recordings (disc and tape) , slides 
and transparencies,' programed instructional mat'erials, maps, * charts, and 
globes, , in the pjropiortions shown* in Table IZ. More detailed analysis 

• - • . V . • . ■ ■ _ ■ - ' ^ . 

is not possible because some States reported audiovisual materials as 
totals -rather than by breakdown of Separate items. 

V : - - , . , 

The 3*1 million filnlstrips purchased in fiscal years 1966-68 ^ 
account for almost 34 percent of, a^l audiovisual items. The second 
most popular audiovisual ftems were. slides and transparencies^ nearly 
two million comprise more £han 21 percent of audiovisual items purchased 
iinder the Title- II program. The popularity and the ease of operation 



of Smm film loops may account for the substantial gain in the number 

■ A. ■ . ■ < 

of motion pictures acquired under OTb program - from 30,461 purchased' 
in fiscal year W66 to 74,588 iri. fiscal year 1968. . • . . 



Periodicals and other printed matter, such as documents and pamphlets 

f • ' ' ..^ • ' 

represented an expenditure of $1.7. million or about two percent of the 



$32.2 milloon spent for school library resources (Table 7). This is a 



28 

small decrease from fiscal year 1967. 

Textbooks ' * . . " } 

. Textbooks accounted for* about 2,4 percent ($2.1 million) of the 
^ ^ total, amount for acquisitions under the program in fiscal year I968. This 
is a drop^ of $934,454 from fiscal year 1967 and provided approximately 
a million textbooks on a loan basis-to children and teachers ifi piiblic * 
aiid private elenfentkry and secondary schools in 24 States, Puerto Rico, . 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific j'slands. 

Of the total amount. for textbooks, approximately $1.1 million, or 
«b.out 46 p.ercent, went for 461,51^boqks for loan to^elementary school 
childton, \^The number provided for 15an to secondary ^^[chool children is 
. 544,140, for which a total of $1.1 million was used. ' 

Puerto Rico reported^ larger expendj^ure^for textbooks ($89&,822) 
, in fiscal year 1968 than a^y other" St^te or outlying -area. Only a||ew 
States - , California,, Georgia,: Ken^ Ohio, Pennsylvania, ' ' 

and Texas - reported expenditures for textbooks which amounted to more 
than $100,000 (Table" 8). - • ' 

OtKer InstructioiAl Materials 

The amount of funds expended in the other instructional materials 
cate^gory declined from $4 million in fiscal year 1967 to $3^5 million 

in fiscal year 1968. "other instructional materials are defined as the 

C/ ' ^ 

same items as school library resources except that tliey are not processed 
and cataloged. The decline, both in number of items purchased and funds 



expended, reflects growth in the ninnber of centralized school media centers " 

(see Chapter IV). ^Also, this category is excluded' in 23 States, the 

District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, and Guam, where school library 

resources are also Saade available • to many children and tdachers in schools 

without centralized media centers to increase the accessibility^and 

. " -i . ' ■ - " ^ ' • 

availability of materials. . . ^ 

^ . > % • 

As reported in Table 7, books account for about 36.8 percent of the 

total reported for other instructional materials ($1.3 millioa).. For ' 

' ' . ^ " ; ' ' 

atidiovisual materials in the oth^r instruptional aaterialk category,, the total 

reported was $2.0 million, or 56.9: ^etcent. The amount for periodicals 

and other printed materials in the other instructional materials category 

4 ' : ' ■ ^ J: ' ■ - • ■ ^ 

was $220,890, or aboujpi6 percent of . the category. This figure is a 
decrease from the amount in fiscal year 1967, 

■ ■ ■ \ ' ' 

grderlng. Processing. Cataloging, and Delivering ^ 

The ESEA Title II plans describe all 6rdering,>processing, cataloging, . 



andLdeliverj^ services that may be included as part of acquisitions costs 

and establish an allowable cost for these services. 

---^^ . . 1 ■ . . 

, In fiffcal year 1968^ State departments of education reported $5.5 
million for ordering, processing, cataloging, and delivery' services (Table 8). 
In some States, these costs were- not reported separately from acquisition,, 
so that, the actual artount expended for these services is probably^ considerably 
higher tjian the amount teported. Approximately 23 cents per item was spent 
for ordering, processing, cataloging, and delivering the 23.8 million items 



2d 
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^^f school library resources, textbooks, and other instructional materialj 
"This small cost-per-item indicates that much 'of the charge for these 
services- continues to be absorbed by local educational agencies, leaving; 

more ESEA Title II funds for buying materials. 

■• - ■ ■ ■ ' V- 

FouT' States-^Arkans^s, Montana, ^rth Dakota, apd Utah.- and the 
Virgin Islands reported no expenditures f6r process%g, cataloging, and 
delivery 'services' in fiscal year 1968. 



4C 



IV. STATE EROGRAhB FOR THE STRENGTHENING OF INSTRUCTION 
' . THROIXJH IMPROVED RESOURCES SERVICIS « 

f Improvement of School Library Resources 

; - . V ■ ^ \ ■ . . ' • . ■ 

Data on the number of new public school libraries established arid 

• ' • • • ' ■ . «i ' 

the numbelr of existing public scjaool -lijwraries expand^ in each State -as 
a result of ESEA;Title II programs ia fiscal year 1968 appear in Table 13 * 
(including, facilities' in new s^ool buildings as\well as new libraries in 

Old buildings ) . Fbrty-four of the 50 .States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 

' ■ • " ■ ■ * ' ' ' 

Jslrfrids ° reported-establishment of 3,193 new pubj.ic school libraries. Of • 

these, 2,639 were in public eletaentafy schools serving 1.2 million pupils 

and 55U were in public seconda'iy* schools serving iH3,067 pupils. 

The number of new public elementary school libraries established - 

■ ■ " ^ '. ■ ■ ^' ^ . . ' ■ . 

ranged from none in sik States an(i three othei^ jurisdictions to 331 in 

y : ' ' • ■ ^ ' ■ ■ ' ' " ■ 

^exas^i;- There, were fotir'States - California, Illinois, Ohio^ and Texa^s - 

where more than 200 new . public elementary ^school libraries were' established; ^' 

in four other States^ - >Arkansas^ Kentucky, Massacbupett^, and Michigan - more 



thian 100 new public, elementary school libraries were* organized. « • ^ 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ . ^ . , L 

The number Of new -j^IKLc secondary school 'libraries established is 
smaller because' more secondary schpbis; had centralized li*braries before the 



Title II -program was established. The range is from one each in Hawaii, 
Oklahoma, and Mississippi to 133 in Texas.' In three St§Ltes - California,. 
.Illinois, and Texas - and Puerto Rico, more than new public secondeury 
school libraries were created. 



Tahle I3. Number tff New felenienta^ry and Seconda'ry Public School Libraries Established and Number of Pupils fiervedW, These Libraries; ' Number' co 
of Exlatlng Public School Libraries Expanded as a Result of BSEA Title n ,Prografls, Fiscal Year I968, By Educational Level and State tO 



■ state or 
Outlying Area 


/ Number of Nev Public School 
^ • Libraries Established.?' 


Number of public School Pupils Served 
By New. School Libraries , , 


Number of Existing Public School 
■ Library Collections Expanded 




Elementary 


Seconaary 


Total 


Elementary 


'• Secondary 


Total. Elementary 


Secondary , 


ijTotal 


L 


2 


• 1 3 


I4 


5 


6 


7 .■ 


8 


• '9 


10 


Totals 


2,()39 




5,155 


- 1,225,1*6^ 


1.15,667 


1,656,556, 


T2,l."!.8 


18,61.6 


61*1641* 




57 


. ,23 


80 ■ 


28,7.79 


.i^ 11., 991- 


■• . . i.5,7'7o! 


1.200 . 


812 ■. 


; 2,612' . 


AXaaka 


10 ,■ 


2 


12 ■ 


•1,666 


566 


i,5fao- 


226 


51* 


'271. , 


Arizona* 


, 7 


2 




3.86a 


. 5,1.81. ^ 


^ ■ 7,353 


51.6 


79 


1.25 


Arkansas 


11*5 


■ . ^ 


lli7 


, .■ , 29.000. . 


764 


29,769 , . 


760 


557 ■ 


l,5i7 ' 


California 






' '52o 


ihhM ' . 


■ 78,677 " 


325,551 


" 5,171. 


868 


3,48? ' 


Colorado 




■ ' 6 


35 


16,611. 


3,378 


' 15,442 


595, 


562 . ■■ 


847 


Connecticut • ^ 


22 




25 


15,261. 


1,558 


11., 662 . 


573' 


224 


tJO? 


DelawEre 


u 




' 1. 


1.6%. 




; . 1,646 


122 


'61 


183 


Dist, of Col, 


. ' 


- 






• 




15k' 


51 


185 


Florida . 


11 


8 


. , .. 


17,526 


lit,8l.4 


■' ~ 32,164 




531 


■ 765 ' 


Georgia 


• 19 




56 


9,022 


8,576 


..i7,592 


'1.31*1* . 


585 


1.424 


Hawaii 


I 


1 


2 


598' 


092 


• 1,1*90 


158 


51 ■ 


26g 


Idano 

vmrrtr — ~ — ~ 


12 


5 ■ 


■■ 15 


2,812 . 


1,651 


I.,lt63 


156 


.171 


521 


liiinols 






2b9 


78,755' 


. 56,51.8 


164,505 


3.582 


478 ' 


l.,366 


Indiana 




19 


■ 166' 


5i*,6it7 


■ ■ 12.7'.3 


■..,1.7,546 


1.307 


510 


1,817 


Iowa 


« . > 


. ■ 




- 


• 




- r ■ 






.(Kansas 




,16 


• 57 


11.665 


5,565 


lif,468 


1,112' 


.1*57 ■ 


1,564 


ivcntucKy - 






156 


1.8,566 . 


. - 


:L , ^8,366 


■" ' 665 


■ 555 . 


1.626 ■■ 


^Louisiana 


. 71 


loi • 


B.1 


Ml 


■ ■h;32i 


. 1.8,278 


1,622. 


5'*6 


1.568 ■ 


Maine 




. ■ 


,•28 


12,?l6 


.■ 1,158 


' ■' 15,868 


.271 


171 , 


I.I.2 ' 


Maryland^ 




- 12 


" " 57 


20,09^ 


4,665 


24,761 


9?l 


221 .' 


1.11.2 


Massacliusetts 




29' 


166 


52,858 


15,21.1 


bH,C99 


" "683 


571 , 


■ r.'6?i. 


, Michigan l/" 


112 


19 ■ 


151 


1 ,56,750 


17,560 


71.,256 


2.045 


646 ' 


"'2.783 ■ 


Minnesota 


• .21 




26 


* 8,500 


5,566 


12.000 


1.526 ■ 


565- . 


2.691 


Mississippi 


. 29 


1< 


• 30: 


13,381 


. ll'S 


13,526 . 


y. 351. 


• ■ 669 


1.023 ' 


Missouri 


' ' .81* 


12 




56.651 


8,163 




>65 


■ . 533 


548 


Montanift * 


- • 


- 


- 




- 


■ — - V 


,1.86 


166 ■ 


652 


NebrasKa 


25 


3 


28. 


^. '*,B52 . 


. ■■■■•i.i.v 










Nevada » 


- 


- 


• - 


— ; ; — 






leo 


61. ■ . 


21.1. . 


New Hampshire 




.- - , 


26 


l..;066 




' .. l.,666 


,' 75 


25 


166 


New Jersey 




-■ 


82 


25,000 


- 


. 25.066' 


. 961- 


595 


1,551. /, 


New Mexico ^ 






1. 


785 . 


- 


' '785 ' 


25L> 


176 


1.26 ■ 


New lorK 


-'82 


.15- : 


97 


bl,bi.9 


16,456 


■78;585 . 


1.427 , 


"868 


2,735 . 


Nortn Carolina 


. 11 


9 


, "26 " 


" . ,'•,558^ 


i»,575 


8,711 ■ 


1.^51* 


6I4 


2,673 


. North Dakota 


13 


15 


25 


- m ^ 


1,982 


.,5,611 


39I. 


. 255 , ■' 


627.' 


Ohio 


232. 




2m , 


12l.,721. 


' 12,152 


■■ " 136,873 ' 


2,ie7 


Bit It 


3,031 , 


Okl&hooa 


16 


1 


11 


, 5,000 


. 856 


• 5,856. 


■"755 


1.65 . 


1,226 


' Oregon 




- 


V\ 


1^,106 


- 


■ li.,16^ ' 


69I., 


21* 


982' 


Pennsylvania 


- 


- 


- 


,, , - 










- 


Rhode Island 


.1 21 


2 


■ 23 ■ 


' 13,729 


■ 1,177. 


Ill, 


195 


55 


21.9 


South Carolina r 




- 




• 4,627 


- • 


9,0?7 


1.30 


... 157 . 


■...•56? 


South Dakota . 


■ 7 ' 




11 


2,5^5 


2.575 


%120, 


1.193 


190 


1,583 


Tennessee 


- . 




- 


• 






1.555 


• 509 


2.O6U, 


Texas 


•331 


■ 153 






' 61,729 


186,315 


2 ..950 


,. 1,61.7 


i*,547 


Utah 


- .^^ 


■ 8 


^2 








291. - 


11.1 . 




Vermont 


3 




■. '7 


- ■ . 






551. . 


67 . 


59H " 


Virginia 


^7 


■ 2 . 


5 , 




•" 2,466 . ■ 


7,752 


1,515 ' 


■ 1.71. 


1,787 


Washington . 


16 


- 


16 




- 


2,668 


1.61.2 . 


1.79'' . 


1,521 


West Virginia 


15 


16 


25 




20.785 


^ .l.l.,661 ■ 


• 69I* 


' 2^5 . 


939 


Wlaconsin 


■ - , 


■ - 




- 


- 








- 


Wyoalng 


■ 12 




12 


. t,551 




i»,5^1 


166 


. • 66 


166 


GUBI) 














21 . 


8 . 


24 


Puerto Rico 






; 73 


'■ 8,872 


W,915 


5i.,787 • 


29 ■ 


• 176 


265 


Trust Territory 






( - 








27 • 


•' 8 


55 


,7rrgrn IslTanS^ 


5 


■2 


5 


. ■ :1,5^2 ■ 


1,862 


■ 3,11.1. 








Btir. Ind. flff. 
















. -r 
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• Table 14 shows the number of new public school libraries established, * 
and the number of pupils served by these libraries under ESEA Title II 
during the first three years of the progrUi. ^ During this period a total 
- of 11,680 new public school libraries were established, serving 5.5 million 

public «chbol pupils. Of these, 10,277 were public elementary school libraries' 
serving 4.6 million pupils and 1,403 were public secondary schodl libraries 

serving 939,408 pupils. 

• '" . . • . . " . ' .. " 

■ .V ^ ' . f • . ' . 

Under the auspices of the U.S. Office of Education, a study was conducted 

during fiscal year 1968 to evaluate the effects of new media centers in 

,1? 

^elementary schools serving children from low-income families in Buffalo, 
. Cleveland, and Los Angeles.-^ Certain faejtors were conmon to the nine schools: 

1. ESgA Title II provided the impetus for the establishment 
of the media centers^ 

. * 

2. ESEA Title II was the incentive for an increase in local 
funds in Los Angeles and Cleveland, and an increase in 

- State funds in Buffalo, for media center materials. 



1/ 
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U.S. Departfpent of Health, Education, and Welfare, Of f ice of Education, 
Descriptive Case S tudies of Nine Elementary School Media Centers in 
Three In ner Cities. Title II. Elementary and Secondary Education^ Act 
of 1965; School Library Resources, Textbooks, and Other Instructional 
Materials. Washington. 1969, • ' ' — 
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Tible HuBber of lev, Public School Libririeg Established and Niiber of Pupils Served by These 
Libraries; Huiber of Ezisti&g Public School Ubraries Expanded, Fiscal rears 1966, 
, 196T,'and I968, by Eduieatioilal Lerel 



» 

ITBI 


ELMTARf 
SCHOOLS 


SECONBARf 
SCHOOLS 

1 


TOTAL. 


1 - 


2 


3 ■ 


k 


Kev Public School Libraries Established 
Fiscal fear 1966 

Fiscal fear 196T 
Fiscal fear 1968 


1 ' 
* ■ 

• 3,3T8 . 
I|,260 

2,639 


■ 259 

59(^ 


3,63? 
I(,850 
3,193 


Public School Children Served by Nev Libraries 
fiscal fear 1966 
Fiscal fear I967 

Fiscal fear 1966 ' - ' 


l,39B,k89 

2,03T,1T5 
1,223,1(69 


IW.TTV 
381,56? 
1(13,06? ■ , 


■ 1,5^3,263 
2,1(18,71(2 
1,636,536 


Existing Public School Libraries Expanded ' ^ 
, Fiscal fear 1966 

Fiscal fear 196T 

Fiscal fear 1968 - . 

V 


1(2,31(6 
I(8,6T2 

t 

4 


19,5TT 
21,92l( 

18,61(6 ' 
i- — 1 


.( 

1 

61,923 
. J0,596 
6l,09l( 



3. The combined Federal, State,, and local funds for annual 
expenditure for the ."School me^ia centers were too low to 
make an appreciable change in the curriculum, teaching 
methods, or pupil achievement. 

. ■ 

4. The scheduling policy affected the accessibility of the 
media cente^ resources and inhibited the impact of, the 
materials in the instructional prograa. • - - - • ^ 

5. Principals and teachers exhibited enthusiasm for the 
potential of the meAia center program and materials 
to induce change. ' * 

6. The .provision of media center resources, staff, and facilities 
has been instrumental in changing pupil attitudes^ toward 
reading and in creating a more critical attitude toward 
literature. 

7. The media center programs are in an elementary stage of 
development; they have yet to become laboratories for 

: : > learning and an integral component of the instructional 
program. / 

The number of inneir-city elementary schools with new mediait centers " 
established as a result of ETSEA Title II included in this study is siiiall 
compared with the total number of schools with new media centers. It may 
be assumed, however, that the conclusions drawn f^om the examinatidns of 
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these nine schools reflect the general conditions in most 'of the 
elementary school media centers in pinner cities. 

Maintaining and Increasling Effort 



The approved ESEA Title II plans establish means ^of giving 
assurance that Federal funds made available under the title will 

L ' ■ ' ' ^ ' 

bupplement and, to the extent; practical, increase the level of 

■i ■ • •• ^ .. ' ■ ' ., ^ ■ 

State, local, and private school funds that in the absence of 

Federal funds normally would be budgeted and used for the acquisition 

of school ^library resources, textbooks, and other instructional 

materials. . y \ 



Data on the total expenditures by State and local public 
education agencies and private schools for school library resources, 
tej^tbooks, and other instructional materials, fiscal year 1968, 
were collected by State departments of education and reported to 
the U.S. Office of Education. These data with respect to public 

elementary and secondairy schools are shown in Table 15. Table 16 

♦ . • ■ 

sets but similar data for the, privat^e 'school' comparison. The figures 
in columns A, 7, and 10 of Tables 15 and 16, with columns 5 and 9 
of Tables 1 and 2 ,will prov^idesrespective per pupil expenditure in 
the several States for the fiscal year 1968. - 

School Library Resources - State and Local Funds Expended 

■/ , / 

*' 

As will be seen in Table 1^, the total amount expended from State 



TibU 1$ 
3titf or 



Sttti «nd Loc&l Expenditure! for School Library Beiources, Textbooks, and Other InitruftlonaLMaterlala^y 8tit« or Outlying Aral ind 
Educitlonal Level ^ FUcal Year 1068 . • ' J *F . 



Outlying Area 

.* 


School' Library Peiourcefll/?/3^i*/ 
Elewentary Secondary 7 ^Total 


Flletflentary 


Textbbokft?/5/6/ 
f^econJary" 


Total 


Othffr Inatructiontl Mat^riiili?^'^/!*/ . 
Eleoent&ry Hecondary " ToFal 


1 


2 




i. 


5 


6 


7 


■ H , 




to 


foUli 






}159,070,W3 








U1,W7.5Bl 






Aiabaaa 






1,719.27? 




- 


• 


l?^5r" 


■ "15, 


ll*i.HiiO 


Alaikuk 




359,256 


1.531. 75M 










1M,75? ■ 




Arlioiia 




513,156 


l,3?i..T16 ■ 


1.^37^,019 






177. J*5! 






ArUniai 




>59,I.IB 


1,1I4J.5M. 




- 


1, 1*76. w 








Cailfom(a 






3?l93b.l5a 


- 


- . 








l?.7il»i.fc^l 


Colorado 


• mo.m 




n;fe71.t67 


- 


- 


- 


M5.W 


' 657;tiOT"" 


— 177^55.016 


Connecticut 


w,m 


i,fl6i;m 


1.7t)9.61H 






»*.15%TO 




537.fciV5 


6Bfl.6?T" 


Delaware 






!.ii6.fc69 


- . * 


- 


?3,i*50 








blit. of Col. 




.■ I53,?7b 


303.1' 37 


■ ■ 5«7.151 


157 


*5.SH7 


3?0,9bO 




607.H71 


PIoFIdi '■ "'" 


1,961,910 


1.697, 30H 


3.659.J11. 






V.B57,CB7 






3T17J^5' 


Georgia 






?;?y?.3i8 


• 


- 










Kawill 




?il>85 ' 


697. 93« 




l^B.llI* 


9*»6,Q5i* 








Idaho 




3?b,695' 


399. 90^ 




- 


- 








llUnoia ■ — 




l.,?71.llB 


9'.7b6.?5l4 


- 


- 











^Ddiaaa 




_ 


I0.?3''.7yi 


- 


- 


- 










1,519,550 


l.W.W 


y.7Bfe.7?? 






1,l*1?.B'*H 








.Kaniaa 


i;i75;J57 


i;W,75fl 


5.?t,l.,977 


- 


• 


- 








fcaitucky 




5B7,W 


l.?53.50ii 




Wb,l*53 




?7b.l7n 




5?1.75H 


Louiilana ' 




_ 


L,i401,i»b6 


- 


- 










itelne 


i35.55i 


?9l*,Bii7 


b30.iti«3 


. ' B%,7H5 


I*70.W ■ 


i.5fc7,m 


■ 1.33''.'''<H 


l.O'iH.l't? 




Maryland 




- 


2.5H5,006 


- 


- 


5.717. ?Bfc 






l'.?fll.5l.O 


Naiiachuaitti 




l,l^«,i.97 


?;oi.i;i93 


5.157.W 


5.1Bd,7i*fl 


" T.^iKilSi* ' 


W).l*l^ 


7?b.l53 


l.bH?.5b7 


Mlcbl«aa 


mm 


3 IMltW 




1.1*84,775- 


1.?56.?7^ 


7.HW.651*- 


1.?5<5.1M 


741.™ 


1.951. 3M 


MlAMiota 






■ ■ ■ .3,823, 52a ,. 


.... - ■■■w^ 










l.lBa.Pfl? 


kliiiiilppl 




312,909 


593. IBl 






5?c\5b7 


106, 6»5 


l?H.5H0 


I'35.fl6? 


(Qiiourl . 




- 


?.7flH.b5:i 


- ■ 


- 


7.5<5l.ri1 




- 




Montana 




?53.'W5 


bao.bfll 


- 


- 


- 


- 






Nbruka"" 


WilS2" 




l,it79.3?5 


- 


■ - ■ 


- 


- 




- 


TtovadA 


mm . 




399,619 • 




111.09b 








1.673.18? 


?(ev Haspihlre 






37b.50l4 




17l,i*6*» ^ 






■ ' 




Niif Jeney 




\,m%\ 


^,3?3.l9i. 


- 




- 




7M.761 ' 


l.65?.fl6!7 


New Mexico 


352,0^2 


13fe,W5 


It«9.0l7 


1.067.5^5 






51»*.5«i« 


WiB41 


71»?.l.77 


N«v York 




?,7ll*;568 


ri,H57,175 


- 




- 


- 




- 


north Carolina 


1.792,639 


1.230,026 


3,022.665 


1*. 11*1. 1*83 










?.U7.7?3 


Korth ~Da)tQti 




' JSl.W 


i.?0.bl9 


3(J<),i*l? 




759, ?75 


11.7?0 




lOH.!.?! 


i!iblo 






it,ao2,i(?o 




- 


ll,7b5,70tJ 








SldaKoM" 


1,108.?5'' 


9ii<>,9J*o 


?.05«;w 




■ ■ 1.J16.7* 


T.i*?:;?!!"" 








6re^oq 






^3W>.!'57 




- 


- 






11.760 


{^nniylvania 






lf;3i*i..S,H 




- 


lfc.(55fc.ai*5 








:Rbode Iiland ^ 






i< 37.719 




- 


- 


_ 






South Carolina ' 


1,«,5,^ 


Li9;i7fl 


l.^H?.070 


- 


- 


- 


_ 






South Dakota 




' ?7?,31fl 


' 5?5.?i8 




- 


- 








Tenneaiee 






i,m.9«r ■ 


- 


- 


l*,6l*B.^'ll 


_ 




679.73? 


texai A 


... 




6.187.154 


- 


- 


17.lfc^507 








Ut.li 






H1H.767 


- 


- 


i;j7i.di*fl 










IW.Jt? 


??5,i4l8 


1*16,685' 








■' ' "B.U^i 


1I..JH4 


• ??.735 


VlrglnU 






3.W>0.3?li 


- 


- 


• 










932,090 


1,^*0?, 509 




- 


- 


1 


?ll,oo? 




DOO, 


U«ilV!rginl« 


no.Bib 


< 37i;5J3 






3fc5.775 


W5.7M 




?y^<^57 ' 


650.599 


Uliconiln 


. 7,fl55;m 


' li,9bit,(XJo ' 
















WyoKlng 
















' !^^7,A5H 


''6i;7?3 


Guaa 




■ 19.063 


1*9,000 














PuerlKi Pico 


3fa,b50 


53,3U ■ 




^1.7?H 


i.5*;?7? 


?.^d(l,ooo 


19. POO 


11. 1M " 


70.500 


Truit Territory 




h.m 


MM ' 




15.7M 


37.Mfi 


6,000 


li.(VM 


■ 10,000 


Vlrj^lii Iilanda 






f 




' ?7.?71 

1) 


&a,iii 









l/^Mo leparate fl^urei were reported for elementary vid aec^Jndary levels for Del|iwaret Pennsylvania, Maryland, VtrRlnla, neorffln. Tenm^aart. ^ 
^Indiana, Ohioi MUaourl, Louisiana, T«xii, Utah, and CallfornU. 

2j Textbooka and other Instructional naterlala were Included In the fi^urea reported on irhool library resources for Indiana and Wlaconaln. 

3/ Other Instructional i^tertals were Included In the flf^ures r^^ported on school library resources for the Vlrj^in Islands, 

j*/ Detail does not add to totsl for Colorado. 

5/" No separste figures were reported for elewntary and secor/^ary levels for Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, feorFla. Tenneasep. Missouri. 
Louisiana, Texas, btah^ and Csllfomla. * 

6/ No separate' figures were reported for the secondary level for Arkansas. . - ' 

7 O kte figures were reported for eleKntary and secondary levels for Delaware, Maryland, Tennessee, Ohio, Missouri . and California. 
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6) 



Ttblt l6. Prlv»t« School ExpiAdlturti for School Llbrtry Re«ourc«a, Textbook*, tnd Oth€r iDitrwtloMl MiterUli, by SUte or Outlying *Aret 
tnd Educational L<ytX» Kl»c« l Year 1968 

. 3t*t« or^ 



OMtlylu^ Artt 



School^ Uttrwy RBiQurc€ I 
Elegyntiry V a»cood4ry ToUl 



Tert booka' 
Elcaenta^ 



Secondary^ TotaF 



Otbtr Ipatructl onal Xaterlali'^'^^^ 
tlfentarTT 



iecondary 



Color ido 



*o,^>^ ^3,^,31^ '^i^.y^ *U9g.ttoj ^i.?i7.7;; a-.mii>o ^-^^^ ^ j^^-f ^W 

25,»33 7:i>U . ■ . , ifl;^,; ;^ n^i; 

31,07 1 ^ T : r r : . — 



CooMctlcut 



n.orlil> 



5 



TOT 




311 



15 W 



"TOT 



TOT 



.10,997 



W,9bl 



■Mr 



133!" 



Kaptucky 



CouTaT 



"TOB" 



TOT 



•161,713 



Ml, 306 



73,30B 



t>0,0b3 



ibi:?i r 



M»fyl«nd 



ii>j.;7bg 



It?, 086" 
i^7,717 



MiiMbuietti 



b70,9^? 



jg,?3^ 



"SOT 



t flehlgM" 



XllUHIClt' 



1 



ITT 



i;5;w 



tot: 



??3,65r 



i^:6§^ 6i.ibj./, '^.^fai;i^6^^ 



Miiiliilppl" 



1^ 



■TO- 



15^,W 



^7,9W 



- -f — i-^ — - — _I — 



53,000 



ijglw 



RavSGT 



TOT 



57.000 




[few Jamy" 



MM 



19,9HJ 



553" 



. tl«v i4xlc o' 
R«« Vork 



Hortb Mwt* 



SEHo 



-IT 



?r5ir 



"508T 



»:667 



12, 03"* 



TTJIT 



j).»j7 u;.gji 



-JMM 



TO- 



Pepoiylvanla 
Rhoda I a land w 



South CvollM 



south DtkoCiT 



''.7«7.a'.5, 



T«MS 



Venmi 



law 



116,638 



l.yff j.gfB 5,fl55 



"TOT 



■TOT 



, fag.yr^ 3 0,0^ 677i7r 
6,5na ■ uif)' ~"" 7;g?i'" 



iJucaoiin 



CUM 

Puerto Rico 



Tni«t Territory 



Virgin IttwJ 



ii,u6h 



17:B30 



"15.000 ' 



-TOT 



3? HW 



b9,6BH 



. 1/ Mo «ep»r»te fixtures were reported for eleaentuy and lecondiry lavel* for Pentwylvwila, Puerto Hlco, OMo,)AVli«ni»»,' Hew Mexico, aiid 
California. .* . / J ' 

?/ ^tpeudlturei for textbdoki and other laatructional oaterlala wfr« reported In achool library reaourcaa for Arkanaaa and Oklah^tf. 

iJ No aepvate flgurei ve^e reported for elenentary /uid aecondwy levela for Pennaylvanla and PiEfcto Flco. 

y Expenditures for school library reiovircea and other. Inatructlonal oaterlala were reported In/axtbooka for Tenneaaee. 

5/ Ho aeparate fiipirea wre reported for elementary and aecofidary levels for Puerto Rico, 

6/ No iepArate flfparei were reported for the wcondary level In Nebr»sli». 

7/ Expeodlturea for icbool library reiourcea and tertbooki were reported in other Inltnictlonal waterlali forlrti^lljnd wiiconain. 
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and local funds to provide school library resources for, the \ise of 
Dublic school children and teachers, participating in ESEA Title II, 
fisc&l year 1968, was $159 niillipn\ Thirteen States - Califcimia, 
Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and Virginia - were able to 
provide only toj^arls, so that no f igures could be shown by grade 
level, qythe rest, $47 j^illlon went -for elementary school / 
library resoutces, and $^ million for ^ secondat^. 

The range .reported in State^ and local funds for elementary^ 
school library resources went from $4,K)0 in the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands to $6.1 m^l^lon in New York. (The $7 mill- - 
ibn reported as expended In ^iscbns in includes expenditures 
for textbooks and other instructional materials *a^ well as school 
library resources)-. Thirteen States--Florida, Illinois, lowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, and Wisconsin — reported State and 
local expenditures for elementary school library resources over 
$1 million. For the othet 37 States, the District of Columbia, 
and four outlying areas reporting, 'the average expenditure per 
•pi^lic elementary school child participat'ing in the Title II 
program was about $3.01, an increase of about 45 cents above 
the amounts reported for school library resources in 45 States in 

1967.. " ' ' 

» 
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. .■■ . . o • 

The range of State and' local funds for secondary school llb^ry 

resources ran from $6,880 in the Trust Territory of the^Pa^lfl^ Islands 

to $5.7 million in New York. Fourteen States— Connecticut, irilinois, 
' ■ . ^ . " ' ^ ' ,. ■ 

Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 

. Florida, -North i^arolina, Oregon, Washington, and Wisconsin t- reported 

expenditures over $1 million. (Wisconsin's $4.9 million again Includes 

expenditures for textbooks and other Instructional materials- as\ell' 



as school library resources.) For the other States, t^^e District o£ Columbia 
and four outlying areas, the average expenditure per secondary school' 
pupil participating in the ESEA Title II program was about '$4. 27,' 
only a five cent increase from the amount per pup'il reported in 45 



States in 1967 



-, ■ ■ V 
School L ibrary^ Resources - Private School Funds Expended 

■ • / . - " 

Of the $12.3 million spent to provide school library resources / 

for the private \school children and teachers particip-ating in Ae 

ESEA Title II fiscal year 1968 (Table 16), $6.0 m,illion was used 

In private elemerttary schools and $3.4 millionin private secondary 

schools in the States that reported by school level; et^me States provided onl; 

totals without**distinc^ion by school level 

The private school range reported for elementary school library 

* •* , 

resource^ went from $3,119 in Nevada to $1.1 million in Illinois. (The totals 
r^i^erfted by Arkansas, Ohio, Oklaljoma^^ andjisconsin include expenditures 
for textbooks and other instructional materials as well as-school 
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library resources.) Thirteen States--.Connecticut, Maryland, 

. r 

( 

Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Florida, Hawaii, Illinois, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota,; Missouri, and Texas reported 
expenditures over $100,000. For the, 39' States reporting private school 
funds expended for elementary school library resources, 'the average 
per private elementary school child was about $3.10, an increase from v 
rfiseal year X967 of 38 cents. 

For private secondaryr^chool library resource^ range reported 
was from $1,153 in looming to $734,438 in New Vork. Nine States 
reported expenditures over $100,000--Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Maryland, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri,^ and 
Texas. (The figures reported f o^rNArkansa^, Ohij^Oklahoma, and 
, Wisconsin include expen<litures for textbook^ and- o^her instructional 
materials as well as school library resources). For the 38 States 
reporting private -school expenditures for secondary school library 
resources, the average expenditure p^r private secondary school child, 
was about ?3.30, an increase from fiscal year 1967 of about' 20 cents. 

— ""x 

Textbooks " State, Locals and Private School Effort 

Thirty-seven State departments of education reported<a total of 
$40 million in State and Local expenditures to provide textbe>€4cs 
for public school children (Table 15). Of this amount , elementary 
schools took $31.6 million; $22.9 million went fo^secbndary school 
library resources. Thirty States were unable to gilve textbook 
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expenditures 'by school level. 

. * ' 'a t . 

Private kchool expenditures for textbooks totaled $13,8 million 

(Table 16). Elementary school textbooks took $3,8 million, with a 

reported $1.2 million for secondary school textbooks. Textbook' 

expenditures from private school f^ds were not reported for 

27 States, the Diltrict of Columbia, the Virgin Inlands, and the 

Trust Territory of the -Pacific Islands. No separate figures for 

elemeritary and secondary levels were reported by six ad^i^iional 

States and Puerto Rico. 



Other Instruction al Materials " State. Local; and Private School Effort 

In 40 StQtes» the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and ^ Trust 
Territory of, the Pacific Islands, the total of State and local expenditures 
reported for other instructional materials \or public school children and 
teachers was«$34.1 million (Table 15). Six States .reported only total . 
expenditures. Of the rest, $13.1 million was spent for public elemei^tary ' 
'school children and teachers while $9.8 million was reported expended 
for public secondary s^ool children. 

Private scho'ol expenditures, for ^ther instructional materials in 
28 States and Puerto Rico totaled $4.6 million; $2,7 million was identified 
as for elementary schools and just under a million for secondary schools 
(Table 16). Some States reported only tptals. Twenty-three States, Guam'T^ 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and the Virgin Islands provided 

no figures. / 

/' 
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Standards for Instructional Materials 

In fiscal year 1968; many States continued to develop ui levise 
standards for school library resources, emphasizing provisions for 
A unified media program and setting new or l.mpro^ed requirement levels. 

» A number of States have conducted surveys of^edla collections 
and services In local education agencies and reported significant ' 
gains in iileeting standards. For example, in Delaware 37 percent o'f 
school libraries now hav€ unified media programs, with 25 percent of 
school libraries attaining 1960 American Association of School 
Librarians standards and eight percent attaining Department of 
Audiovisual Instruct lon^^sp«tiaards (1966) for one or more types of 
audiovisual materials, 

Florida reported substantial gains in the proportion of schqdls 
meeting minimum State standards for school library resources. The State 
accreditation report for the school year 1967-8 ^indicates that 98 percent 
of the public schools met the minimum library book requirement of five 
-educationally useful books per student. -Forty-six percent of the 
^schools .met the highest requirement of 10 books per studentv, .There has 
also been comparable gain in materials other than books. 

reported t '!With the continuei^ use of local, State, and 
Federal funds, schools now own and circulate approximately 12 books, 

c - - 

5 filmstrips, auii: one recording per pupil, newer media such as 

8mm film loops,' art and study prints, and transparencies are in short 
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. can meet ^inimum standai^ds for adequate media center resources.'' ^ 



supply. Microform is not being used extensively even in secondary 
school media centers. At the present rate of local, "state, and' 
Federal funding, it wi^f^e at least ten years before Kansas schools 
t tninimum standard^ 

/ , 

The Maryland report yfetates: ''There is no doubt that ESEA Title II 
has had a signi'fi cant, impact on building collections of bbth print and 
nonprint materials. However, the impact is not as great as we had ' 
anticii>ated because of the lack of full funding. In September 1965, 
77 percent of all schools in the State had fewer than^5,000 volumes, 

s . • ' . _ . * " ■ / 

the State minimum standard. In June 1968 after three -years of 

Title II, this f^-^^^e had dropped to 64.6 |)er:cent - an* improvement 

of 12.4 percent. In our i962-3 survey, 6IJ6 percent of'^all public 

schools with centralized libraries had sgi^ professional staff ^ 

The 196a,^SAirvey revealed that 70\S percent of all schools, public ' 

and private, had some professional staff. The discouraging factor is 

that after three years of Title II funds and- greatly increased - ^ 

expenditures by local districts, the State standard for book collections 

still has not been achieved by 89 percent of the ,s"chools in the State." 



A stJudy of schools' in North Carolina * showed that the 'number of 
library books rose from 7.4 per pupil in 1964 to 10.2 pejr pupil in 
1968. The number of >J^eriMical subscript ions rose from 26 per school 
to 31.8 during the same perrod. The increase in fLlmstrips was from' 
252 per school in 1-964 to i,313 in 1968. The number of reco^ixiings rose 
frojn 168 to 1,134 per school. ^ • ' ( • ' 
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New Jersey reported- an increase- in -average- per pupil expenditures 
for school library resources of $2.64 from 1965 to 1967, an increase of 
about 25 percent.., ifhe gain' in volumes per pupil over a three-year period 
was only slightly more than bne Ijook per pupil; however, the total library book 
Stock in the State's public schools increased by more than two millioh 
volumas^-- . . I ' - 



• Rhode Island reported an increase from 3.8 books per pupil in 1965 
to 6.2 books per pupil in 1969 - almost^'39^ercent . The percentage of 
public schools' with cehti;plized libraties increased from^2 percent in 
1965 to 88- in 1969. Daring this same period, thfe library book budget 
increased* from 66 fcehts to $2.80 per pupil. r ■ ' ' , 

.... . ; . ■ ^ ' 

A study of .^Jublic school libraries iri -Dregon conducted in 1967 
allowed clear progress Since 1?(64 in; facilities, collections, budget,, 
personnel and accessibiH'ty^of mateti^^J^s. ^peciific examples: 

■ ■ - *^ ' ■ : ■ . ■ ' , ■ ^ ^ . .• 

(1) The percentage of schools having centralized libraries 

increased from 72 to 91; ' - , . .. . * 

• ■ . *^ 

(2) The percehtage of libraries with- fully ^'oigganized , 
' : . - ' matyerials increased from 73 to 90; . * 




(3) The3f-pfercentage\^f schools having at least 8 books ' 

' ''. '4 • ■ v.^ ■ 

pet^$tudent increased from 56 to 76; \ 

C4) Tfhe percentage of schools' spejiding $5 or more per 
stugtent rose from 9 to 43; ^ • 
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* (5)' |ffhe -accessibility to library materials and facilities " 
* , - has increased' considerably. ^ 

The Oregon study shovfed that the greatest gain had been made by 

the State ' s elementary sehodls . , Library staff had increased cdnsiderably, 

•• ' , • ' ' ^ ^ * ■ ^ 

from 152 in I96U to 302 in 1967. The study also citefl the most noticeable 

areas needing improvement, e.g., /the hk percent of schools that fail to 

meet minimum St^te standards of 10 books per child, the ko percent of 

libraries that lack cataloged audiovisual collections, and the 20 

percent that do not have the services' of certified personnel. 



^Coordination 




.In fiscal year 1968^ coordination of the ESEA Title^ II 'program, . {■ 
not only with, other titles of , ESEA hut with a number of other Federal ' * 
financial assistance programs^ continued, with consequent gain in educational 
^•nefits. State departments of educa-^ion have encouraged suc^ coordination'' 

in many ways, in California , for example, the State Department of^. 
.Education Committee for the Coordination of federal Programs was ■ 
establishl&d and met monthly during fiscal yeai^ 1968, to coordinate 
F*derel programs to avoid unnecessary duplication of funcUng^ fiJid 
supplanting' of district effort by Federal funds, and to provide assurance - 
thart critical ai*eas of concern in education are included -in th^ program. 



As in fiscal, years 1966 ai^d\l.967, the i^ost extensive Title II 
coordination involved programs funded iinder ESEA Title I arid Title III of 
the National Defense^^lSlueation Act (NDEA). 
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In elementary i schools serving dfip advantaged childreri. Title I funds 
are frequently used to obtain media facilities, professional and clerical 
media personnel, and mf^a center equtgn^nt and supplies which are not 
eligible under ESEA Title II. Title II funds are used^o acquire 
instiructional materials ^uch as ' books, f ilmstrips^ tr'knsparencies, 
recordings, etc. ' ^ , . ' , - / 

^ The scope o£ Title I assistance in school media programs is 
illustrated by the following examples: 



• California reported that Title I funds were used .to 
obtain me^ia facilities, bookmobiles, professional 
and clerical media perisonnel, and equipment. 
School districts were urged to consider the /.special, 
needs of educationally and economically deprived . 
children in the selection of materials 'acquired ♦ 
under the Title II program. . , - 

. ■ ♦ 

• Rhode Island reported that three Title I projects 
provided for media prersonxxel, remodeled facilities, 
and new materials and equipment. Use of the media 
center was a major factor in reading, music, and 

. othdr projects funded under Title I. 

\ • • ■ 

f ' ■ • ■ . . ' 

• In South Carolina , funds provided under Title Il'had 

a tremendous effect in increasing instructional 
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resources in sulTject fieldsV " Until funds were 
available under ESEA Title II, there was only one 
district library supervisor in the State. There 



/ 

/ 



are now 16.^ Also under Title I, 523 library 
positions were approved. ■ tf' 

In Vermont , the Title I consultant reported the 
^^^ination of programs uqder Titles I and IL 
resuH^ing in library service in buildings which ^ 
had no libraries before. The Ti^le I remedial 
reading pjogram benefits f;tom the<Javailabilitv 
of^ library books, materials, and personnel. 



^ ^ 



Coordination of NDEA Title III and ESEA Title iV was'kdely reported : 

at State and local levels. Media and subject specialists, elnployed in 
State departments of education with NDEA.Tlti?e III fudds on a matching 
basis frequently g^e consultative assistanpe iti the selection, organization, 
and use 6f instructional materials acquired un^^r -Title, II. ESEA Title II ' 
was frequently a source of funds to provide the audiovisual materiality 
needed for equipment used in list|Tiing centers, in learning laboratories, ^ 
and in projection and other equipmiene acquired under NDEA Title III. 
Materials acquired under the NDEA Title III program are frequently ' 
processed and ca/aloged and made available through school media centers. 



^her examples of the coordinatidn of ESEA Title II programs with 
other progr,^ of Federal financial assistance are cited below: 



♦ Georgia reports that an ESEA Title III project 
designed to iiiq>rove educational programs in the 

ta Centr^ City Coimunity has utilized 
ESEA Title II funds for instructional materials. 



Iowa reports tha£ regional subagencies administering 

the ESEA Title II program haVe used ESEA Title VI 

) 

funds' to acquire special education materials. 




Oregon and New York are among States reporting that 
representatives from the Title II staff serve on 
Library Services and Conlst ruction Act advisory 

r. 

committees or that LSCA staff serve on ESEA 
Title II advisory committees. Other forms of 
coordination between LSCA and Title II in fiscal 
year 1968'include cooperative planning by local 
school and public library administrators concerning 
library service to students in the same geographic, 
area and Cooperative planning in selection of \ 
materials,, ifiservice .education, processing, and 
interlibrary loan. 
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■ ■ . - .— ■ ■ ■■■ ■-■ ^ -— ■ ■ 

Staff Develjopment ' ^ 



State departments of education continued their programs of 
providing leadership, supervision and sta^f development opportunities 
t| local educational agencies part-L^pating in the ESEA Title ll 
pfrogram. Many of the States have. provided leadership , and guidance in 
conducting inservice training for teachers, school Ubrariaii^and 
audij>^isual' specialists in the selection, organization, and effective 
.use of media to support and improve the instructional program, 
emphasizing the concept. ojftHe^ unified wedta center. Some ex^>les 
of the variety of staff development- opportunities relate^^tp^hool 
media programs: 

f 

• Arkansas reports that staff development programs [ 
have been effective but limited because of lack J 
of adequate staff on the State lev^vfl^limited 




time for this service. Consultative stervtce has 
been- given' through State^ meetings, district or 

^ " ' € ^ A ' 

^regional meetings, several local programs, 
meetings with library science classes, of the colleges 
of the State, and through bulletins aid correspondence; 

A conference for School Library tead^ship Personnel* at 
Monte Corona, California ^ in August 1967 was planned as 
^^sult of expressed needs by schools participating in 
he Titl^ II program. The 200 participants included 



1 



school librarians, administrators, curricul-um specialists, ^ - ' 
and audiovisual specialists. The representative personnel 

* . . . > ' : ■ ' . 

who influence the immediate and long •range developments 

'• * ■ . * 

xin^school library programs met to plan more effective : 
^Utilization of school library resources, personnel, • 
and services. Authorities in a multipliotty ^atf difCijatr; 
and ^l^fessions helped participants to examine current^ 

- Kl .... 

^ prob lems • 'J^.^r?^ 




• The Title II staff in cooperation with METRQ (Metropoliti 




Effort Toward Regional Opportunity - an ESEA Title III 



project), held a series of five workshops: in Connecticut • 
for school librarians in the use and production of 
instructional material. The objective of these workshops 
was^Jto increase theS^ effectiveness of school librarians in 
the promotion of more effective use of audiovisual materiils 
in learning and instruction. A tietter understanding of jthe 
use of a variety of medlra --\^ransparencies, mounted study 
prints, audio tapes, slfides, and microfilm — was prfvided 
throug^i actual workshop; experience in producing and 
evaluating these materials. \ , \ , 



The ^toine Title II- staff has cooperated with reading. 
Social studies, and e^^entdry principals associations 
in conducting confe^nces on the importance of library 
materials in individi^ instruction. 
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A Media^Mobile unit was used in Michigan for staff 
■ ' • . ' > -H 

development by si:^ intermediate districts, o'r 
combination of districts, for a four to five-week 
period.* Each State school library consultant 
worked with the district in planning and executing 
these inservice programs. ^ 



' I ■ 

utilization 



A one-day regional workshop on the utilization 
of maps and globes for teachers and|^ school 
librarianst^as held in New York . Outstanding 
consultants in education and librarianship, 
and ""cotn^rcial publishers of maps and globes 
presented programs dealing with the selection, 
acquisition, ptocessing, storage, and utilization 

of this relatively new addition to the resources 

. ■ ^ 
of the schpol library. 

T , : - 

Seven re^onal school library workshogjs were held' 
in Oklahoma during November and December. The wide 
|ange of topics for discussion included intellectual 
freedom, book selection policies, processing book and 
nonbook materials, teacher-librarian cooperation in 



utilization of materials,, recruitment , vertical files 
school and public library relationships, goals, the 

■ : . . ^ ; ■ ■ 

use. of the ove.rhead projector,^ and the responsibility 



^ for centralizing libraries. - 

' • Conferences *and meetings have been conducted in 

Puerto Rico with ^audiovisual coordinators and 
representatives of private schools to ^Xarify ideas 
on the preparation of proposals and to provide 
evaluative criteria in the selection of materials. 
^ An inservice t'r^ining progr^.for teachers has-been ' , 

^ conducted throughout the Island by the regional, 
school district, and school audiovisual coordiriatbrs. 
A general orientation meeting was conducted for 
73 newly appointed librarians. ^ * 

Services to Handicapped Children and Their Teafchers 

Eligible handicapped children are-those enrolled in regular public 
and private schools which either comply with the State compulsory 
attendance laws, or are recognized by-^some other procedure customarily 
• used in the ^tate. Under the ESEA Title II program, school iibra/y 
resources, textbooks, and other instructional materials have been made 

available to handicapped children according to the relative need of 

I,, 

the children and their teacheiTs for these^terials. Materials have 
also been loaned, according' to pe^d, to handicappe'd children in special, 
schools far the mentally or physically handicapped^, wh6re education^ 
equivalent to that of the public elementary or secondary school is 
provided/ * ^ . ^ 



. , A number of ESEA Title II State plans made specific provision 
for handicapped children and their teachers. For instance: " 'V 

• Caltforhia has, since th^ inception of the Title II 
program in 1965, reserved funds to provide textbooks 

for the use of visually handicapped children, grades '9-12. 
The materials are obtained and circulated by the Clearing- 
house - Depository for the Visually Handicapped, State 
Department of Education. 

• - Indiana reserves for the State Division_pf Special Education 

a proportion of the State allotment to provide materials for 
visually handicapped children. 

• Instructional program needs for the handicapped haOi be^ 
established as one of three priorities for approval 

of Title :II project applications fn New YvOxk in 
/^ fiscal year 19.69. 

Instructional materials for the use oi handicapped children and 
their teachers have also been provided in some States through special- 
purpose grants under the ESEA Title\l program.' For ex^nnple- 

• ^terials are available in the Edvcational Service^ 
Center, Wic/mico County, Marylandj fto serve liandi capped 
Joinior high school students part/icipattng in a * ^C^^^ 
c^perativS education-vocational rehabilitation project.' 
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Books, audiovisual materi^s, and<<)ther mateorials 
are used in a program designed to help students 
prepare for and evento^ly obtain suitable 
emplpymeT^t. 

Multimedia materials are available to serve the 
special education needs of handicapped children 
within the area served by the Board of Cooperative 
Edi^ational Services, Tompkins-Ithaca, New York, ^ 

A school media cenjbeir designed to supply appropriate 
niultlmedla materials for the use of 150 mentally 
handicapped children and theit teachers has been 
established at Baldwinsville Academy and Cehtral • 
School, Baldwinsville, New York, , " ^ 



The scope of Title Vl support of instructional programs for 
handicapped children is further ill^/st rated ^y the following excerpts 
from States' reports for fiscal year 1968: \ 



- • Arkansas reported tfhat children and teachers in five 

... • ^ - • 

State institutions' participated in the Title II program, ' 

' , . ' . . J '"^ • 

including schools for the visually tuui^ic^pped and jfbr deaf 

children, a school for mentally handicapped children, two 



; correct ional^nstitutions^ and* a school located at the 



Stat^l^^berculosis Sanatorium. . .^j v ^ 



In Connecticut, materials provide^ under the 
"^^-^^IP^I program were coordinated with the 
program under Section 313 of Title I, ESEA ' 
(Provisions for Institutions for the Deaf) 
to serve children and their teachers at the 
Mjr8tic-Oral*'Schoffll . 




y. SPECIAL-PURPOSE GRANTS PROGRAM IN 30 STATES 

, . Under the ESEA Title II program, special-^furpose grants are 
made to meet requirements of children and teachers in special or 
exemplary ins true tiona^U^ograms • The first annual report of the 
Title IJ j)rogram described ^riefly the Special -purpose grants program 
in. the 17 States -where^ special j^ojects were funded in fiscal year 196?, 1/ 
The second annual report provided information^ on the special-purpose . 
projects in 19 States identifying progrcuns serving students with special 
needs. 2/ * - * 



In fiscal year 19^8, the special -purpos^^^grants were awarded in 
30 States. The materials provided under the projects were used in 
programs witl^^rarious curriculum emphases, e.g., arts and humanities, 
^vocational education, and social studies. Materials were aJLso provided 
for the use of students with Special needs and to support pupil personnel 
services . ■ , 



\ 



:3 



U.S. Department or Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Fij^ Annual Report, Fiscal Yearl966, Title II, Elementary and 
SeSond^y Education Act of 1963 : School Library Resoxirces, Te^^books , 
and^Other Instructional Materials^ Washington: U. S. GovernrcrrLj^ 
Printing Office, 1967. pp. 52-60. , ' . ^ ^ 



2/ " \ . Second Annual 'Report , Fisc al Year 1967, 

Title II, op. cit., pp. i4l-54. ~ y ^ 

. r ' ■ ' 
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Table 17. ESEA Title lis Special-Purpose 'Grants at a Glance d 



4 



Number of States with sj^ecial -purpose grants in: 

1966 17 (C^ifblAia, Delaware, Kansas; Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 

.Miimesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio,' Pennsylvania, Vermcmt, Virginia)' 

• 1967 19 States 
1968 30 States _ 
Number of States adding program for first time in: ' 

1967 3 (New Hampshire, Oregon, South Dakota) . ' 

1968 11 (Alabama, Arizpna, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, 
/ • New^ Mexico, North Dakota, Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming y 

and District of Columbia) . , - 



Number of States dropping program in: • ' ■ . . 

~1967 1 (Vermont) • ' T . 

.1968 0 . * v^' \ - , • ^ 

Number of S-tates irtcreasing amount^-firtmilable for grants irt: ^ ^ ' ^ * 

1967 2r <New York, North Cairoiina) - ' 

1968 5 ' ^Massachusetts , Nebrt:s ka. New York, North Caroling, Virginia)* 
Estimated number of Special -purpose grants in: ' • " ,* 

1966 150 

1967 hOO . . ' • V. ■ ^ 
■ 1968 1+00 • ■ 

'Estimated expenditures 'for materials in special-j^u^pose grants in: -J 

1966 $5- milliori - 

.1967 $8, fliillion ' ■. . ' • 

1968 $7 -aillion- . 
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. Hov the Funds Were Spent ^ . 

l)uring the first three years of operation (fiscal years 1966-6*8), 

"i , ' • . ■ . " . , " ■ ' ■ ■<» ■'* . • • ■ 

\.the estimatied cost of school library reaources, textbooks,- and ottier 

dhstinictional xnaterials acquired for use in sgecial-^ projects 
' aaobunted^p more th^n $20 million. The prdgram\reqiiired no State or , 

■ : V -■ - " ... • ■ ; ■ • . * 

local ma.tching funds, Tti^ amount represents slightly more than 6 percent 
.of the KSEA Title II appr^plriatlon "for . the three years. During* this period, 
more than, 950 special-purT)Q3e p^djecta were apptoved in 30 St/tes f or both ' 
elementary and secondary schools, ' 

■ ■ V . ' ' ^ ^ ;^ * ; . • 

■ ■» * * \ \ ■ ♦ " • - ■ t • < *» ■. ' 

^ Eligible/ instructional materials under the ESEA Tit le^I^I piiogi|>ai^^ 
include library books, textbooks, periodicals, documents, paniphlete 
photographs, reproductions, pictorial or graphic works, musical scored ^ 
maps, charts, globes, . tape and disc. recordings, processed slides, 
transparencies, films, filmstrips, kinescopes, videp tapes, and other 
kindjB of printed and published and audiovisual mi^terials. The types of . 
, instructional materials acquired for use in special or exemplary 

instructional programs reflect the needs of the Children and teachers 

■ - ■ ■ ^ . • ■■' 

participating in the programs. There is a constant effort to emphasize 
thc^ use of the -jBchool library As a X^f^ming laboratory, providing a 
sufficient variety pf mataorials for the independent study activities of 
^11 students. , ^ 

Freque^ly, as "schools and school libraries moved toward the development 
of unified media programs, the spii^cial-purpose grants projects emphasised 
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audipvisual materials. For example, Ohio reported that more than 
81 percent of special-purpose g£<mt funds were used for the acquisition 
.of audiovisual materials in the 18 special-purpose ^grantsjtunded in 
fiscal year 1968,^ an expenditure qf more than $412 i 880. ' 

Under the «SEA Title II program, children and teaifhers in some 
elementaijy and secondary schools, have had the ute of -various' kinds 
of materials not previously avaiAble to them,y^g., microform, art " 
prints, music scores, 8nm vfilm cartridges^ tape cassettes,- video 
Wpe^,<=<p<fper1}ack books, etc. 

Availability of greater amrfunt^. of instructional materiais under 
the ESBA Tit;e II program tends to increase the nubber of schools \ 
which ptermi^ borrowing of materials for teacher, pupil, md parent use 
at home as Well as at school. In many. schools, special training programs 
have been developed to acquaint children,^e^C)^, arid, parents with t|ie . 
operation of equipment and care of materials. 

■. • : " ■ ' ■ > ' 

Open Door To Learning ^ a brochure developed in the Oregon State ♦ 



Department of Education to describe the demonstration schopl library 
progrftn In ffscal year 19<58» states: « / . > 



Children at Mt, Vernon Elementary School in Springfield can 
now take hom^ a*t^rlnts,' films* rliis, .film loopa, tapes, ♦ 
and record's,^ in addition to books «nd magazines. In one of 
the older buildings of Springfield, Mt. Vernon serves many 
children who lack economic and cultural advantages. 



n The. nevly organized checkout progrmn increases interest 
in learning by ejcciting the student's iinaginatiod and 



stimulating hid desire to learn more. \ 

. Some projects supporting sj^cial curriculum emphases funded |- 
through special-purpose grants in fiscal year 1968 are described in 
tl|e following isectiox^s. ' , 

• • X • ■ * ■ ■ . 

Arts ai^d Humanities ;f 



resource center 



« In Jackson/ OhiQ. ,by way> of example » a 4:mltural 
has been developed to serve 1J.05 children in grades 1-8 of five rural 
elementary ^schools. The ifeultimedia .collection of art, music and poetry 

■ . ■■■■ ' ' X ■ ,.: • . • , 

materials is designed to enhance the cultural development "oi^ roral 



elementary school children. 



In fiscal year 1^68, the iSorth Carolina Department of Public Ins truc- 

• ♦ ■ H % ■ 

tion used Title II funds to support the i^uisition of basic matierials 

to be used ii^ experim^nacW and innovative programs and of special material 

npt ordinarily considered basic «[a a' school's collection.* Printed and 

audiovisual materials form an^in-depth art reference collection^ for 

children and^ teachers in Gates (bounty Vhich they may use to relate art 

to the total curriculum and to t^e cultural development of the individual. 

School librjiry resources in art» lyusic, literature, and history are 

available for Asheboro/ North Carolina, secondary school students arid ^ 

teachers who are participating in the humanities program. 



Governor Thomas Johnson High School, Frederick County, . Maryland ,. 
, is a pilotjj'fecljiool- for the Yale University Music I^ogram. Records, ' 
tapes, and music scores slipport the music "curriculum and are available 



for students for leisure Jtime use. * , ■ ^ 

^ . • . ■ . > . 

Minority Groups' in jlmerican History and Culture 

I ^ 

Many State departments of education have made special efforts under 

the Title II program to encour'age- the selection of printed and audiovisual 

A. . ■ . ■ ■ • . 

materials which treat all ethnic groups with fairness. ;and which increase 
student awareness 6f the historical, political, and social importance of 
nanority groups. Special-purpose project grants under ESEA Title II have 

4)rovided support for inde]6endent and group study, reading, J.istening, 

>*■ • ■ 

and viewing about minority groups. 

Examples of programs where materials emphazising the contribution ' - 
of minority groups to American history and culture are utilizq^^jjjclude: 

A media ceAter serving 38,000 students , grade K-8 in ^+5 

•\ ■ ' ■■ ■ ' 

schools in,New York City, District No. 6, .provides toull^imedia* 

resources on the contribution of Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
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to the history and development of the State of New York. 

Pupils in fo\ir elementary schools and a secondary school 
in Clark County Sdhaol District, Las »Vegas, Nevada ^ are ^ 
usirlg materials in programs designed to give them a^' 9i ^ 
appreciation of the contriljut ions made to American life 
and culture by minority groups. 



• The curriculum matetial 8 center in Worcester. Ohio. 
• houses a special collection of materiali' in African 
Studies ^or secbndaiy , school pupils. 



• Secondary sclibTjt in Troy, Ohio, have access 
to a social studies resource "center locatefd in the' 
main school media ^center, the fpeclal cdllectlon 
emphasizing minority groups In American history 
and their contribution to American life and culture. 



Vocational Education ^ ^ 

Under the ES^A Title II program. Instructional materials were 
made available to, vocational edu?4tipn -pupils enrolled In regular 
public ai» private elementary ajnd secondary schools, according to 
the relative need of ' pupils and teachers for instructional materials; 
Also, instructional materials were made available, accordin^to nepd, 
to pupils enrolled' in trade and vocational school* w^ich offexL-educatibn 
equivalent) t<r that offered by the public elementary and secondary schools,. 
In 10 Spates, special-purpose grants have provided materillils-f<Sr" pupils 
and teachers in vocational education programs. 

• Approximately yoo secondary school pupils in Deer 
Park, New York^ are using a rooddl collection of 
resources pertaining to the field of con^rehenslve 
Industrial arts. The inaterlals were chosen to support 

. courses In woodworking, metal shop, automotive mechanics, 
print shop, and plastics. , ' 



• Senior high boys and girls in Olmsted PaIIs, Ohio, 
are using multitn^dla materials In connection with 
a vocational home economics course* These m^^als. . 
assist In giving direction and Insight Into the dynamics 
and knowledge of satisfactory marriage and responsible. 



pari^nthood* ^ . 

m ^chool library resources provided iinder ESEA Title II 
support a pilot program placing eiq>hasls on occupational 
information liy^rlculture, auto mechanics, business 
education, an^homemaklng at Monache High School, 
Portervllle Union High School District, 'Tulare County, 
California, 

' ■• tf • ' ' ■ < ' ' 

# The school media program at West Linn "Hlgh*Scliool, « 
West Linn, Oregon , creates a climate for learning 

and provides .ofjpbrtunltj for individual use of many 
learning mateik^ls. Vocational edu cat ibn, academic 
subjects, and pupill personnel services are integrated 

through media. Students have time to sample many curri^ultun 

• * ■ . . . 

interests. . 

. ■ ' • . . . . 

• Students at the New Mexico Boy's School utilize books, 
audiovisual materials, and laboratory texts in such 
vocational courses as automobile and machine shop,'' 

food service, welding, etc. Tapes, films^ and transparencies 
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support clltssroom Instruction and counseling 
conferences on proper Job application procedures 
and work attitudes.* 

• The South Colonic Central School District, Albany,, 

New Yqrk , has establishec} a bus ineBS education ' ' , i 

: ■ ' 

* I resource' center in^ a siecondar^ school media center 

serving student^s enrolled in busines'ft-related subjects. 
The cei^er is equipped with extensive audiovisual *^ 
^ facilitates, >^ch °a^ psed in secretarial studies, ' 
^ accounting, and commercial geogtaphy. 

Staff Deveropmant / • '/ . ^ 

The numbers of elementary and secondary scl^ool teachers who 
pairt icipat'ed in thie ESEA Title II program in fiscal year 1^68 are 
shown in Tables I tod 2. The ^figures represent teache^whose pupils 
had the use of materials acquired undei^^he. program, not dhe number 
of *t«achex^ who had the use of professional materials providetl to 



some degree by Title II. Teachejlrs include principals, guidance 
counselors, school media specialists, or bther members of the 
instructional ot superriMry staff. <^^imi&-^^p^ grants 



have e^hasiz'^d service to teachers and have provided materi^s for 
use in staff development programs. At a summer inservice prograiti i^ 
Novato Unified School District', Marin County,* California, new educational 
techniques desigbed, to create an atiMsphere inquiry and discovery were 
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iiaservice Activity concentrated on selection 
^ xiBfi of media and on effective laethoda of integrating media 
into the^curriculum*^ ' x * 

Ao^nedia program at Banks Hodel School, Banks, Alabama , ij^. 
experimenting with applications of technolo^ to assist in making 
them more feasible f or ^id^^s^rcadTuse . New media now use include 

/ ^ . ' ^ ' . . . . ( 'V 

^ random access equipment, videotape recorders, and individulilized * 
program materials. 

On^ of the indirect benefits of the ESEA Title II special-RurpoiBe 
grfnts projects is their coordination with preservice teichex:-educatioi 
programs. A few States- have included^ among select i<m criteria, 
considacation of plans "for making the project available for teacher ^ 
train^g purposes, or for its/proximity to a teacher- training : 
institution^^ ' . ^ 

laborat^ory schools enrolling children and teachers 
receiving special -purpose grants are: < 

, • Stafford Elementary JSchool,^ student teachii\g j ^ ' / 

center for University of Alabama. Tuscaloosa; ' ' ^ 

• Honache High Scho^ol, Porterville Union High School 
District, Tulare County, California , student teaching 
center for C#liforpiji Polytechnic College and San jj>8e 

■ \> . " ■ 

State Col'lege; /• 
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Ackerman Elementary School, Lwradct/ Oregon , ' 
laboratory^^chool for Eastern Oregohs^Unlverslty/ 



College and unlversi/y students who study and work In the. 



speciai-purpose grants schools have the opportunity Co be taught /the 



selection and use of Instructional materials In an» atmosphere where 

students and teachers take full advantage of the resources and services 

of a superior program. Teachers and media personnel work Individually 

with student teachers to |p|truct them In the effective selection, 

■' ■ • ' 

evaluation, and use of materials In all formats. 

Pupil Personnel Services 

■ - • . ' ■ ■■■ - 

In a number of -States, special ^purpose grants have , provided 

Instructional materials for use Iq pupil personnel services > especially 

In guidance and counsipllng. Th^se material^ l^ave been iouide/avallable 

for use by pupils 4nd, teachers accprdlng j^,need. 

^ ^ .. ^' ^ • , 

% Elementary and secondary'^^hool pupils enrolled ^n Scioto Valley 

lA>cal Schools, Plke€oh, Ohio >\ are served by a career guidance dfehter 

stocked with multimedia resources-^ - The availability 'of these materials 



supports an Interdisciplinary approacli t^ career ^Idance. 

' -.■ . ^ • .t - ■ • ' 

/^t Buckner Elementary School, Wichita; Kansas , librarians and 

teachers have selected school library resourced with isi wide rang^ln 

fojjmf'^Tffi^lCy, and subject matter. The materials are being used' 

td< develop a blbllotherapy approach tormeet the educational needs of 



pupils. Unique catalc^ijig techniques, individualization of 
^ instruction, and. staff development are directed toward .making 
the projectVinnovative and exemplary. Guidance materials loaned 
to pupils. at/St. Elizabeth High School, St . Elizabeth, Missouri , 
include sound filmstrips developed by leading, authorities covering 
the foiar fields . of social adjustment, school orientation, careers, 
and collfege planning. Students involved ii^ indepei^pfent study also 
have access to a microfilm collection. A similar , program 'at Whi^e 
Pine High School, Ely, Nevada, provide^ 'students ^Jfch materials to 




guide thpm in making occupational chpices to help^. them in forming 

./ { - • . . . . • ^ • r , 

^ducationaHgoals^^ cuid to develop sound study habits. 

0 ^ ■ ■ ' V 

Cultural or Linguistic Needs of Children :and Teachers 
• • • 

In the development of relative "^need criteria'/or the allocation 
of school library resources, textbooks, and other instructional 
materials^ among elementary and secondary scho®l chii«[ren and teachers, 
brie priority t6?.be ^considered is the cuittjral or linguistic n^hs 
of children and teachers. Several- States Mave fiinded special-ptlrpose 
grants projects under ISEA Title II to support programs that serve > 
si^h children and their teachers.' Special attention is given, in ' " 
these projects to the selection of materials, to helQj^^ul'ttiraijy'^d 
educationeilly deprived childj^en to acquire more adequate communication 
skills . . \ " ^ 

■Under. the^EA Title II program, the Harlem Educational' Resources 
' ' ■ . . " '■ 

Center has been provided with materials .for teachers and children in 



j schools in New ' York Gity.^ The general enphasls is on re^ing^ 
ipi^rovement and on English jis a second language for Spanish*-speaking 
students. 



Funds provided under ESEA Tit lies I an^ II were coordinated 
to establish, an exeii5)lary media program at Weed Elementary School, 
Weed Union Elementary School District, Siskiyou County, California , 
A variety of informational and recreational, materials were selected, 
with the ^eeds of the pupils froW bilingual families a, high priorityi 
Titles 1 and Ii; ESEA^weye also coordinated in a .Spanish language 
development program at Fenasco, New Mexico, Spanish*^ langtiage library 



6ook3 appropriate to the interests aqd abilities of the students 
provided. j 



are 



Secondary school foreign- language students in Independence 
Local tfcfex^l District, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, are using media in 
Spanish, German, and French to develop their understanding of other 
cultures. * * " . \ 

\ Cullman, Alabama, students 'have made use of foreign- language 
tapes in three languages, German and French encyclopedias are also * 
available in l^ngmge classes, 

A model media , center,. at Sodus Central Sehool, Sodus, New York. 
serves ^ scjiool ^district with a large migrant '.population^ Spebializld 
materials are t^d to strengthen communication skills. Th^ school 
district .operates an ':e3t tensive summer program and materials will be 
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made available und,er the direction of a professional "media specialist. 

\ . • 

Disadvantaged Children and Children in Inner-City Schools 

. . ■ Some State plan;3 fot ESEA Title II have given high pri.ority 

to schools enrolling children from low- income families, especially 

children in inner-city schools. Special -purpose grants of instructional 

mater i?ils have helped these schools deigign special program;^ to meet 

the t»eed». of these children. Of the $20 -million expended! foi« special- 
. - - ■ - > ° ■ ..■ ' I . 

purppse grants under Title II, fiscal years I9B6-68, approximately 

■$10.5 million, or. over 52 percent, -went for programs serving nearly 

3 million children' from low- income families, ^ T , , . 



Local funds provided a new media center ^for pupils and 

teachers at^W.C, Handy Elementary School, Florencg, Alabama , ^ge 

/quantities of multilevel,, multimedia raateriab.s made possible by 
^ \ * , 1' ' • , ' /. ■ . . ■ . , ■ ■ 

Title II iare loaned from the me2lia center to the 27 classrooms each 

A?acXe?a^r6 meet more of the needs and abilities of ' 

'• * ' ' . " ' - ' . *x . 

^Itudents a> Varying levels through the resdurce assistance of the 



, mSaia specialist 



U.S. Department xjf Health, ^duc»tion, and Welfare, Office of Education 
V Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education. How, ESEA .Title II 
Meets the Educational Needs of . Poor Children. A~Special Rep ort. 
February I969. p. 5. ' ~ ' . ■ , — . , 

• ,. "I ' *' , . : • 



'j^^ ' An exeviplary media program established in Sobrante Fark 
Blenentary School, Oakland City Unified School Distifiet, Alameda . 
County, California, serves to demonstrate the role of a good medi« 
program In education. Students and teachers in this urban, middle*' 
to- low 'soctoeconomicv^community use media extensively as part, of the 

; currict^;^um. " . 

■ , J, 

\. ' 

The newlj^ organized media program in^Mt, Vernon Elementary 
^ ^chopl, Springfield, Oregon 4 serves many children who lack economic . 
and culffiral advan£ages> The objective of the program is to excite- 
the student's imagination and increase his interest in learning.^ 
Media 4n {any areas o{ knowledge -dUid many f orms^ of creative expt^ssion ^ 
. are provided to /stimulatylhe interests, appreciations, and cut^ios^ties 
or children. ^ 

Karly Childhood Education 

' The- age limits of- children eligible ^partici^^ 
BSBA Title II program are (he permissible ages for attendance at- the 
public elementary anois^condaz^ schools of the State. Whefe.a Stat^ ^ 
provides' kindergarten ^pr prekindergarten educatiop programs' for children 
in public schools, Mch children jare al^d^eligible ''to participate in ' 
^he ESBA Title i;i program. . , - 

ry childhood education progr^ generally include instruction 
ry, ^indergart6i|, «id primary Xgrades^M^ two, and three) 
levels. Title II special-purpose'^^rantsvin a number of States are 
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frequently designed to sypport language arts programs, emphasizing 
reading skills. , * ) > 

o In . New York City, ah early childhood readlngV center has been 
' developed to provide enrichxnent materials fof use by children in 
grades 1 antl Z who are included in the district reading 'clinic 
program. The reading cenfter serves students from 34 public and 
private school* in,. District l6K ^nd books and audiovisual materials ' * 

' ' - . * ' ■ 

.were chosen to strengthen the langiiage arts program and encourage 
reading. The selected materials give emphasis to urban life and 
Negro and Puerto Rican heritage. • _ K ■ 

•A multimedia collection of mAt^ittlals is available to pupils, v 
grades K-6, enrolled at Brookfield Elementary Schools, Fairfax County, 
Virgiiita . Print and audiovisual materials are used in individualized:, 
instruction along with appropri^e ^quip)D|at fpr the ' 

prep^ation anciL utilization of various reSjc^ui^es; i ' 

A model school media program ^ being del^eloped to' serve 400 'pupils 
' grades R-8, ^enrolled at ^oryHall School, larkspur Elementary School 
District, Marin County,. California . The program encourages ii climate 
Qf' inquiry .and curiosity as a basitf^ for increasing motivation toward 
.Writing.' * ' ' ^ J ♦ 
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Influence of Special-Purpose Grants P^jects, on Instructional 
Programs and Practices /■ . * 



- The* special -purpose grants projects in the SO^tates funding 
sucft, projects und6r-E^ ?itle II in fiscal yeaP^96& have served 
: not 'only children and;^_ teachers/but have provide^d the opportiyiity for 
• professional and lay groups to observe superior .prograjnsV^ for exampl^^ 

in' Virgin j.a > more "than 6,000 observer^.* visited ^ine'.schools i^i ^the 

- '. " . * . ^ ■ ■ ' ■ • " ■ - 

project to see the Mnd of support a good school me(fla program, supplies 

•■ ' •■ - - p. n ■ " ■. ■ » ' - ' 

tOw teaching and learning ^The reports ftom parents, teachers , school 

- ' - , ; Vv.v . _ V ■ . ■ :. ^ 

boar^ members., and schpolMadmniStrators wtio have made these visits 

> have A)een enthusia'stfc. They have been able to effect changes in 

• ■ ■■■■ ■' ■, \- ■ ■ . ■/ . ^ ' ' 

the \r own local school jgedi^ programs at least partly attributed to ' • % 
their visits, ' * 

j^r^A^pecial report oh the' media- p schools 
whelJr^ speciail-purpose projects were funded indicated that"^ the media 
program was contributing, extensively i^o/the ed^dg^fcional programs " 
of the schools. ^ ^ , ' ^ ^ 
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ih^S . ^Department of Health, Edvication, and Welfj|^"^®ffice ^ 
Education . , , Emphasis on l]jK:cellence in School Me^ia ^I^ograms . 



ItescriptivQVCAse Stt&iies/ Special-Puirpose Schools ^^oferaa, ^ 
Title II^Elementary and Se°condar3^ Education Act of IQb^trSchOol 
Library -Resources, Textbooks, and Other Instructional, Materials, 
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^search papers on. the effects of the^pecial-purpas^Pllts * 

^^^''^^M^^^^ ly in progress. A study recent ly coiq)leted in , »■ j ' 
€«liforni[^;^tveying the school* where projects were funded in f ip^t 
J, year 1966/^^rted on the problems and progress of ^hc programy^. - 

made recomendations for the future of the program based on the findings, 

* . ^ 5/ ■' ' ' '* • ' ■ 

of the study.— > >jj 

A report on the evaluation of the special-purpose grant program . 
in Ohio cottcludfes: 

. School di^ttriA having been awarded a special-purpose grant 
have emphasized in their evaluations that k grant was in many 
4i instances a cohesive- force in the total education, program and ' 

■ the community; that the needs of students and the teachers in ^ 

• ■ • V. - . ' ' V ■■■^'••v.'^ ■. - 

other cuyricular afeas were also being evaluated; that changes ' v • 
in instructional approaches had l>een or were being made; and \ ' 

that the- effects of the grant were more far-reaching than had ^ — 
been anticipated. It isalso to be. concluded that personnel^ 

ities, and additional fu^dr are-becessary to ii|^ement I s ' ^ 

Lnue the -most; effective programs utilizing the spe<^lal- 
purpose grants., \ > i ' ' >^ 

The special-purpose grants ^ro]iects funded under BSEA Title II have 
contributed tp. tfee improveijpent of educational "quality <m4 opportunity 1^ 
the following ways:' ;^ ' - • ^ * 
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Ward, Pearl I^wis . Federal Aid to School Ltbrariferi A Study i of the ' 

Titqe II. Phase It P rogram in California/ 1965.-66. ^ UhpubliaWd > 

«oct6r»l'-dissertation. Los Angeles: Univetslty of Southern California. 
1969/ . ,'235p.' \ ^ . . , ■„• ^ ■ ^ . • ..■ ' ■ 
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• Demonstrated the use of ^nedia in school programs of 

jf ... .■•"*'■* « • • •• 

innovative^ curricultms and instructional techniques; 



• Stimulated edubationa^l planning and Improved educational 

/ . . 

management* in elementary and secondary schools; ^ 

• Provided' staff development opportunities for school ' 
. personnel; , * 



• Supported indepth instructional prograzns , in specific 
subject fields; 



a Promoted local interest Imd support for schpol. media 



programs; 



• Contributed to' meeting the educational needs of 

educationally and .economiciilly disadvantaged children. 
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VI. BENEFITS UNDER ESEA TITLE 11 TO CHILDREN AMD TEACHERS*- 
IN . ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCH00I5 OPERATED FOR 
INDIAN CHILDREN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 



A' 



In'fiscal ye*r I968, the ESEA Title II program served 50,178 
^ children, and 2 ,.093 teachers in 226^ elementary and secondary schools 
operated for Indian children by the Bureau of Indian Affairs , De'partoent 
of the Interior (Table 1). This is a sinall decline in number of schools 
enrolling the children swerved but a small increase -over fiscal \year I96T 
in oumber-o:^ chiJ^^^Ji participating in the program. The decline may be 
due to changes in school organization. Of the $lUl,8<57 allotted to it 
mider Title II in fiscal year i968„ the Bureau of Indian Affairs 'spent 
$137jlp6 (Table U). AlAost the entire amqiint was us ^d for acquisitions 
wit^ pnl^4^,701. for^^dmnistration^ ^^^^ ^ 

* Of the $137,105 expended for acqxiisitibna-*, $3,5^2 was spent for 
ordering, processing, cataloging, a^d delivering/ the 37,295 individual 
items, of school library /resources and other ins tm,d^bnal materials 



(Table. 8). This represents" an ,expenditui'fe o;f oiijy ajjput 10 cents 
per item, an ay^ra^e decrease of about 2. centsc perViVem in fis. 
'year I967. Tlije Bureau of Indikn Affairs Wdpubtedly. continues to absorb 
the nnjor costs 'of these servaces^ usin^ the ESilA Title II funds for 
Materials. / ^ . ' , ■. i 

in the ^ogram cbrii^^ schQol library 

^ resQurcesi with second priority going to *otl^^ 

Textbooks ^e exclude<3 from the* brogr^rl3^cai|sl; of, the>»critical aeed ^ 
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for niajterials- in the other two categories. School library resources 
^ accounted for more than 9k percent of the $133 > 563 for instructional 

materials loans ^to children and teachers in the schools operated for 

' • ■ ' • ■ . ;t, ^ ■ . - : " ■■ 
,.-^^:Indian children by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

'^"^ ^ Of the $5625,635 spent .for school library resources, $89,382 or 
. almost 73 percent was^^used to ngike available- 27,336/ lojloroi^b^ 
(Table 8). An average of if8,68l Indian children participated in the 
ESEA Title II p^^^Ua fiscal years 1967 and 1968 with access to ^ 
. ^ total of 53,984 library brooks (about 1.2^ library bbbldb per child) 

^ during that period;; , [ ' ' ' 

• . • ■ ■' "i- \ • ' ' ■ - . 

r Audipvist^l mati^ials account ^f or about 27 percent of the tot^l cpst 
of sc^^ lilbrary resources (Table 18)- - The amount expended for 

• ^ . v.- i? ' . ^ ; 1 ' " . • ■'■ • - . ' ^' ' " 

such materials. in-cyeasHBd from $19,2^7 ^in fiscal year 1967 to $33,203 
in 196§, Jhis substantial increase -indicates interest in prbviding 
:,j:ndian children and their teachers with a wide' variety of materials 
for aearning. 'No audibvis*^ materials ^hicTi w^re not processed and?- - 
cataloged were pur chas eof in f peal year I968 . In f is cal year ' 1%7 , 

• $6,608 had- been- spent for suclj/flafceirials. . ® * 1 //^ - 

.- ' '^1 ■ •■ j\ ' . ' ■ 

^ I The nuiriber and total cjD^t' of^eparate audipvisuai'. items, mad^sV^ 
availatle ionSer . the ESEA::^|tie- ^^I^^ prpgr^m in f is^S. year I967 aiid 
1968 are shovm-lh Table 19'. - There h^0 )jeen° no niot^bn pictures purchased' 
in fis"^ year. 1967; however,' in fiscal year 1^68, Xif)^ motion pictures^ 
were -bought ^^^his ^prol^bljt accp^ 4ncrease\in ex]^^ 

for/materiaO^^^^ there was iactwaliy'a d^iareiise in number of. 



:Tible 16, Total luiber and Coii of Books end Audloritual Miteriils joined as School Libraiy 
■^Reiourees and-^hei: InstruetloDal Materials under ESEA Title II Progrsns, to 
i ' Children and Teaeherrin Schools Operated for 
of the Interior, Fiscal rears 19$T atid- 1968 , 
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Table 19. Huaber and Total_Cost of Audiovisual Materials Loaned to Children 
^d Teachers in Schools Operated fpr Indian Caiildren by the 
' Department of the' Interior, imder ESEA Title II Programs* 
Fiscal years I967 and I968 
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Audiovisual, items* Motion plct-iires are sonewfaat^igher in cost tUan ' 
other audiovisual item^. r 

Another outstanding increase in aii|diovisual items was for maps, 
charts, graphs, and globes, ^ere the number purchased in fiscal year 
1967 was iDore than quadrupled in fiscal year 1968. 

The amount expended in the school .library resources ^caCegory for ^ 
periodicals and other printed matter such as documents «nd pamphlets 
in fiscal year 1968 is $3,050, or slightly over one percent of the 
fu^ds in this category* « / . " ^ 

For other instructional materials^he ^^|eau of Indian Affairs 
spent $7,928, or about six percent' o^ the asjpukt for acquisitions. 
Books account fox^a1>out oue'tlA.LdJ^mrt;69^; other printed materials - 
documents ^d paflq>blets adbount Yor the remaining $5,234. The 

^ ■ ^ < •. I ' . 

greater propqrtion - 77. percent - of materi4ls purchased for the use 
of Indian chdldtexi and their teachers under the Title II program in 
fiscal^ear 1968 was selected for (he u^e of elementary sch^ql xhildren 
and teachers, at a cost of $103,053; $30;510 was spent fpt materials 
to be used^by secondary school 
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pupils ahd^t^achers in ctie^ndian school^. 



The/llureau of Indian Affairs reported the ^establishment ;in fiscal 



1968 of Ll new elementary school libraries serving 3,4^^. Indian elementary 
|isehool children* 13ie jEact that these libraries serve relatively small 
groups of clllldren Indicates tUe et^ort to 'establish centralized collect io4#A 

, ■ ^ - . - ^ , ' - 

in schools With small^^roilments.^ I ' , • ' ^ " 



Ho new secbndary school libraries were estiblfshed by the Bureau 
under ESEA Title tl; however, libraries in 14 of the 15 secotldary 
schools particlpa^ting In the program were expanded^ Existing collections 
in 93 eleaentary schools were also ^^anded during this period. 



' . In fiscal year 1968, the JSSBA Title II cod#dlnator8. State "^ichobl 

.- ■■ ^ ( . ■ ' \- ' ^ 

* • • *■• 

library supervisors, and other State departnent of education personnel 
neve asked to respond to a nu&ber of questions concerning the ESEA Title II 
prograa. Thitlr answers, besides providing information on additional needs 
for materials to suppprt Instructional .programs, for staff to Increase the 
access^llity and utilisation materials^ and Innovations or special ways 
by which Instructional programs were strengthened through the program, also 
provide evidence of ESSA Title II program Impact and Its effect on children 
and teachers In public and private schools. Some aamples: 

Delaware 

^ ...Through special -purpose grants, schools without libraries were 
offered a' basic collection of elementary b'doks on condition that proper 
facilities and staffing would be provided locally. Four nev elementary, 
school libraries were established In this manner... • 

t ; , ' ' ■ 

Based on quantitative standifds for materials, books ire needed in 
75 percent of Delaware s<|^ools, recor41iigtf 1^ '98»% percent, fllmstrlps In 

91.8 percent, and transparencies In percent of^scho^s. Putting It 

. " ■ ■ ^ . i , 

another way,. ^.252^ 800 i^sp&ordlngs are needed to meet national standards. At- . 

an average cost ^of $5 per recordjLng, more than 3% times the Title II allocation 

fo]c Delaware would be. needed for recordings alone. 

■■■ m. .. ^ 



— M'*->v ' " ' " •■' 



» . Hati^riais alone dp/not aasur^ Quality ed^ca,t£on. • 78 percent^ of * . / \ 

, ao^pls in the ^State e^ploV^ccttif iiad library personnel, but 56 percent* ' ( 
.of these scljbols have only part-tlme certified personnel • Between 19 tod * 

20 percent' of school districts in th^^tate employ a library sjypervisor \ 



or coordinator.... Teachers were assisted individually and in groups 



»«lecting.^jj|^ of materials ^need^d to carry otit instructional programs. 
iJ?J^^^*^*"l^«^ in districts that- Were making^ a systematic 
effort at curriculum revision, assisted by all State supervisory personnei^^**^'^ 

Indiana 

/' ■ ■ , ^ \ 

Although the evaluation of Title II must be somewhat subjective, it is 
J ^ . ^ . ^ ' - ^ 

becoming more apparent that program hj^^d a tremendous Impact, especially > 

in establishing libraries*... Of the 3,000 public tad private elementary and 
secondary schools in the State, It is estimated/ the number of schools without 
libraries at the end of the 1969 school year will be reduced to 350. ' 
Additional services for children and teachers, such as ^system Aterials 
centers and processing center^^are betnj considered or established. . . . there 
te a definite shoi^tag<e of library and ajLdiovisual pefrsonnel and the shortage 
of qualified librjaryl supervisors is bec9ming very obviot^s.... 'Since over 

1,200 schopls had no libraries at the beginning of the l^iss-e school" year, ^ ' . 

. . ■ ■ * ^ • ' ' • ■ ♦ - . 

and since so few are close t^ meeting Indiana* Basic Guidelines, Indiana still ' 

has a great need at all levels' in all subjec,t ^fields of each type of material 

available under Title II. * ' ? " 
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A'^**^ impact of '<he ESEA 'Title II pxograa In Iowa ha^een felt 
during fiscal year 1968...* Since there has.been a great Inadequacy in 
school library resources throughout the State, the InportAice of Title II 

In helping to fulfill, this need^ being realized TeaAers, parents, ^ • 

^nd private school p^sonnel .are particularly pleased with the program aa 
the children in all elementary and secondary schools are being given tjiei 
bppoiv^nity to utilize the materials available under the BSBA Title II 
program.... In lowk there continues to be a greater need for school Hilary 
resources at the elementary level.... Trained librarians and audlovisuair- 
specialists at the Ideal level would also^ strengthen' tluB BSEA Title II prlHra^" 
in Iowa.... Staff development programs for teachers are being acquired. at^ 
the local level so tliat materials may be jnore ef fectively litilized and the 
value of them fully realized. ' I * f ' ' 

LQuls£apa 

^WRA Title II has made it pos^ble to increase the number of rtbraz^ 

« . . ■ « , . -\ 

books per child. Hany schools now have centralized |1 lb raries either as a 

direct or indirect result of jlitie II. . . . Teaching has been sreat^y enhan6el^' 
as a result of the many materials made, available through Title II. As a result 
of thlS|program, students now have a greater variety of books and ^^diovisual 
Viaterials from yh^ch^o choose .^Teachers also have a greater va^^ty of 
materials to use as reference sources. Maii^>;Btuden|:L8^ are now able to take 
materials home^wh^rte before Title II, this ffas an impossibility. . . . Materials 

■4" ' • • • • . 

at ill lacking for* quality instruction at both^ the elementary and secondary 
levels are all types of prj|.nted and ^udlpvisual matj^ials in language arts, 



; »o^iii studj^s, mathematics, an^ science.' Professional materiala. for- 



teachers a^ also lacking.... To increase the availability .and utiliMtion 
. of materials, , additional State education «g<Bncy pirsonnel, including iibrary 
•<^«rvisors, con8Tiltfflata, and clerical anj^echnical assistants, arfe. needed. 
Centralired libraries are needed in. 11 ^^cent of the- schools in LsSiislSM'. 
Th« xamtm of schools without 'qent sailed librariefi has been decreasing 
eaclvcyelir since dfe advent of BSEA Titled I and II... . . 



Maryland . .1 

-- ■ , . 

Title II has had^ a- ^finite intact in increasing the utilization of 
materials, but the impact ykrie^ according to the iaount of materials 

r*ceiTed by a ^ool Children enrojled in. schools which received 

special -purpose grant| or grants for establishing hew libraries have been 
greatly affex:ted and Che ^le of, all materials in the school has increased' 
constderibly. The most o^pijs Cl5>act coptinues to be the utilization of 

audiovisuai matertils. , . . ^le wide, variety of materials'. .. .has enabled 

• ' .' • ' . ' ■ ' * ■ 

schools to try new techniques and hew kpproaches to learning prplgeBW 

• "/ . • ' -, ■ . •- . *• 

A real contribution has been made to the trend away froia the teacher, 

dominated, lecture-oriajated approach. .L . ThJ additi,on of materials fbr 

, , . \ ' ' . . ' • • \ * I ■ . ■ . . 

a vide range of levels of ability has Uabled schools to provide many : 

«(^e Instances^ of individualized instruction. . .V^ Curriculum center? and" 

professional libraries... made possible bitter staff development programs 

and upgrading of prpfessional cc»gq>etencies boi|h in knowledge of subject' " 

areas ^aid in techniques of instruction. , . 



Bach year. of Title II baa seeq ^progress in* the developa^nt of media 
programs, but fev Michigan achobls v^et^^tandarde eithe|^ in illab^ v J 

fvaila^le laateriale or^in local ^expendicurei^ f oV miiterials. . : / . Mfaiy 
* schools which were fozaierly. book' oriented have begtin to add audiovisual 

'i ^ . ■■' " ^ ' ■ ■. 

materials IHU develop unified 9edia programs. ... Inner- city fchool progf^oa 
servftg hi^ concentrationa qf disadvantaged students were sjtripgthened by 
S^addttiodlltallocatipns of materiala undfer Title II.. v. ' the* resources frc^ 
Title XI, drew attention to materials and "required teachers to aid in the 
selection of materials^'. vThe survey of esasting materials ^^^ught attentito 
to pome libtle-used^aatexials..,. . School personnel have begun to thihK 
seriously about 'the effective use of ^ materials, teachers have made bctt^r^ 
use of resources already i^^e sflloo^ aa^ well as those new onew provj^ded 
under TitU II. ' / * 



Montu*' 



: Stocie KSEATPitle II is pro^iding^SO p^tant: more/resourcea foif thei 
use of children and teachers, the iii?>act is Wcomln^evMent . ' lElementf tjT V 
Schools are reporting a greater use of books ifi their reding prpgfasis. - V 
'Since «finy schools do not ha^ balanced coll^grions, supetvts<^rai''are 
urging librariatis to use Title II funds to devejlop. collections that*will*' ^ 
meer (he ^^n^ds of the curziculW . U The Intop^trtace of Tlti^^ v ' 

Be ov#reitlmatedw > The program has wide ; part iclnatien yith! f^ probtenis. 
Increasingly, school administrators are becoming- a^ of 
quality resources. Repprt^^ have been received from ^mallei;!^ sc^^ols t>at^ V 



children are looking forward to the shipment" of materials loaded und^ 

w # • • • » , • 

Title II.... The .^r^ate9t need is the ^cqutsitioib of basic library 
- coilections> Many elementary school libraries are not central i^d. 
All schools are -becoming aware ot libraries as m^dia centers..!.* In 
secqndary schools, there is need for reference loaterials and nonfiction. . 
The availability and utilizat'ion of school library resources would increase 
if elementary schools h#d the .personnel to develop central libraries.' , 
Supfervisory services are needed to assist schools in the selection of 

■-■ .. ^ - r • ; • ■ . 

quality materials and to guide them, fai development of libraries.... • 
Nebraska 

' . - t • - • 

With the .financial aid offered by ESKA Title II has come increased 
•emphasis on' the library as the core of the school. . .. Since the first 
year of participation in Title ll, local school budgets for library 

f 

facilities have increased noticeably. In the first year of operation, 
• the cdmbined total of Tit le H and the increased ^cal funds extended 
'the purchases for library materials 86 percent over the previous year.... 

Since the first two exemplary programs wei^ established, over 3,000 visitors 
.£rom 48 States haye observed enthusiastic elementary school students in, 
unified media programs. .'. . Many educators in Nebraska feel that the single 
greatest value of Title II in the State' is the intact} which the special -purpose 
grant programs have had. These prdgrams have shown what should be available 

- "^-tf • ' ' ' ' . • • • ■ ■ : ' t 

to all children in the' State. .. . ^ • ' 



Nevada ^ - , • . • ■ - 

Tit le II funds have encouraged .8 choo 1 dis t riciis to t ibitIi u^iuh 

new avenues in search o£^ educational variation and Imprdvec inst^ctJLon 

through a multimedia approach*. .1 Newer, more effective zwoks^and 

materials have been made available in greater quantities thm ever before. 

This, coupled with increased emphasis on individually talicrsed programs 

the discovery method, the concept approach*-ha^ created imr^oved, more 

readily available instructional oppofitunitiea for childreT- The concept 

of the library as a media and learning center has ^own in :OTDularlty. . 

Reports establishing 1relat4^ve need in the school dU^r^r s sdicaoied t^fe 

* ■ ^ ' ' ' 

quality instructional materials are still in short swrxfiT in locial staples, 

language arts, science, and mathematics.. The types tfe**t e •f^-^-culai 

needed are filmstrips, both tape and disc recordings, tTaKi«p*fr«n-clBf , 0^ 

films or film loops. ... ^ 

New Hampshire ^ 

Baised on school visitations and conferemces held wxta %chooi Iibrac=iaas 
and administrators, it is pur belief that the Title II urogijlj^ tim^ contributed 
significantly to the improvement of educational opportuniti^^tf fcrr children 

and teachers in New Hampshire schools. We still have a Imn^ nmtf^ of 

■% 

small elementary schools that do not have cenrral libraries. 9<i«|pirer, 
the flow of materials made available through tfae Title II pr^im J|s 
made it possible for these schools to expand existing ^llecrtimiill . 
Ins^ari as we are able to toeasure, we believe rhe reaction to rue ^Itle 11 
program of parents, teachers, school librarians, school admliil0»at<^i^s, and 
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• the general public has seen favorable. Some * frustration has been expeirlenced 
^in del^g involved ia obtaining materials. Improve«ent, is also needed dn 



coordii^tixig private public schopl interests in the, selection of materials 
under the provisions^ Tirle II.... It is our helj^ that school linrasry 
resoKrees ior use in ' ^oentary school libraries represent the greatesrr 



need at taae preaant The problem of provid^tng qualified librarlaaft - 

'/r t°°^' *- ^"wntariy an^i^oadary schools continues tu blague us.... There 

fu-^l-time li ^ATians reported in our schocU 1967-8. in contrast 
' ttf :|p rteortec zrr-r previous year.... The degriee to which Title II 

v^atM^^^s nave increa**^ the utilization of available materials varies 

»* '^-^ ■ . 

aSrjatHy f ram. one acl.^ to another. DistriiMxrio^ parcterha vary^ from one 

it** * "* ' * - 

,^Ibi: -:d another ?mrx. - oecause of varying -J.8t«ice» and travel facilities. 

J'Etfmnm:, wit«ut tn- iflftact of Title II matei \als, amny of our schools would 
'^^^ J^^^^ipt «^y"^ on* textbooks and <encycL3ip«dias, unowa^^ of the 

la^^^materxais av^llibxe for providing a t: .^i. Learning environment: 

Heft. ffi Tk 

At the end of third year of Title II, tM inpa0t of the increased 
utllixation of school library resources on the instmcrional program is 
tt^t^^iea tc by schools in all areas of the State, rlie tremendous inqjinvement 
In tnfe availability of materials in term$ of quantiity. quality, and scope 
3a«s resulted in the adoption of new teaching methodsalogies which emphasise 
imdi^sTziiualized instruction and independent study am aaquiry.... The greater 
availability pf school library resources provided b^ Title 11 has accelerated 
acceptance of the instructional materials concept and pronq>ted establishment 
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of mult iMBdia school' libraries.... 'Ri^orts »ubm:Lxxed from rfae £ield 

reveal not. only a general increase in local finsanc=Lal snpport or the 

schobl lifasrary program, but also a proportionaLLly gnyargr increMe for 

laoni^opk nsBerials. . . . fhe use of 20 percent cc^ tbe State allocJcrLon for 

' . ■ . • • • ■ 

^ecial-puwpose grants has net critical needs by establishing oucstandinjj 

library naKariaLa centers, regional material centers, and collections of 

iMterials r^z aumort curriculum and program timds. Reserving five percent 

of this amoxmt tr> establish elementary achool libraries in buildings without 

this service ressult^d in the establistaaent of 23 new elementary school 

libraries. percentage of elenenfisary schools without central libraries 

bJK dropped ±cmt 40 to 25 . 

The Tkiiii iiai rf School Libraries in cooperation with the Division 
of: ciie H iMMiT! r^ -^s and Performing attts sponsored a conference for school 
adadnistratozz «i school board moiBers on the current ti^ends in education 
fcv the perfoxasng arts. Other inservtce programs Included workshops on 
Cine utilixaticm of maps and globes, school-public library relations, and 
U. one*day regional conferences prcrvlding guidance to school district personam 

aia Title 11 policiM and the prii^paracion of grant application^. 

" , ' ' * ,' ' ' ' • ' ' ■ • ■ • ' ■ ■ . 

dmahowa 

■ I . " ■ ;- ■ ■ ■ / ■ ■ ' - 

- ^ ^ > , *• . " . , ■ 

One of the grwteilSt' changes tmat has resulted in the acquisition 

of materials under SSBA Title II had been/ the centralization of elementary 

school libraries.... 'Title II has had a t;remendou8 impact dn the Improvement 

of the instructional progri^ and the education of bc^s and girls in Oklahoma, 

The influence of TitliB II Is imich greater * than the increased a^unts of 

materiala. lliere is^^ of a new awareness of the importance of the 



place of a well-equipped media center in the total inatructional program. • . , 
/ New books, filmatripe, transparencies, aiid other instructional aids are 
in evidence and in use..'.. Many of the smaller schools ^ere help is - 
limited and where there is no professional library personnel are far short 
of minimum standards in library materials. This is ipd^e evident in the 
elementary schools than the high schools but xmsatisfactory conditions 
exist at both levels.^ Very few schools have an adequate quantity of 
.teaching aids.... One^of the greatest needs in Oklal^pa is for more 
trained media personnel out in the schools - people wiio know what materials 
are available, know what to purchase, and %rho can show claasxoom teachers 

how to use such materials in their classrooms. . .. 

'. r , ' ■ 

• " ' ' ' " ' ■ ' ■ y ' ' ■ ■ . 

South Carolina . , / ^ 

Title II has served to increase the/u^ilization of school -library resources 
by both teachers and children. It ^has^ made available materials to meet the 
varying needs and interests^f^jWiidren. The teachers have become more aware 
of the value of material^other than textbooks in their teiching; pupils have 
found material they can use and ^eed from the standpoint of both curriculum 
and reaction. . One -third pt the elementary sch<H>ls still fail to meet 
minimum State standjirds for library books. The large majority of the' secondary 
Schools report that they reach the miniawm standard, biit the average secondary 
school library is sadly in need of purging old and obsolete books, and 
replacing them with modem books. Both elementary uid secondary schools are 
seriously deficient in audiovisual and other teaching materials. 
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Tennessee 



liocaL schooljiedlA- Bpf^^ ll^at g ^ jgs ^icidiM and subject specialist? 



and. other personnel .zn local «<<ikM->aiit Mslsted in^the adminlstratlpn of 
the Title II program tdinougt ♦^volvewtt: in evaluating existing materis-f 
""collectloms, selectxam of nei^ded^ aac^sxttZf, and assisting Indlvldwal . 
teachers im the selection anc j^]izmt±am of appropriate materials , . . . 
Advisory groups were utlltzedAi ^ke local level In selection and 

evaluation activities ^0^^^'^ ^ helped to supplement and general 

Increase the varlery of ii«8tTu<2;t5.cwKt# Materials made available for the 
use of chlldrett in both piabl— anvd prt?«te schools.... The provision of 



material's has contributed to cu,^ tDa|>r -vement of Instruction by making 
possible the ^^j^sion of the r.^^^thtf^^ -^irriculiim, allowing different approaches 
to instruction such as indlva^^.*^ instruction and allowing students t=:i 

pursue independent leatloing J^^^atlng an awareness on the part of teaci^rs 

^^^i^T^^^t methods and m0^9||■ < i nstruction, and by introduction at 
organized selection, hou8ingX[|pi jt/^llzation of learning materials. 

^ -r L ^ f 

; Federal funds under ES^JRv^^ supplemetkt and incH^^ 

the level of State, local, (p[wte financial effort to provide mate^JM-*... 
The annual report provided ii ii^|^iitics from each school district. The ixucr^^e 
could be noticed for each sgidio^ year.... Through the encouragement of 
Title II, special purpose ^raxr^^helped develop an individualized program fo- 
students in^ grades four, fiw, a%od six of ten elementary schools. The prefect 



Utah 



/ 

'/ 



T 

\ • 
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knoim as Utah tnstructioiial Systems Project (UISP), wil. ^iBonstrate 
_chan8e8 in st affin g patterns, using ^bfesslonal ind paiMriofesslonal 
-personnel, «d In Indivldmallzing the curriculum.-.. Four;:;4ttn State- 
sponsored rcrsioML. staff development programs were held che purpose 
^f dlscussiiq^ di«ail6 iie ESEA Title II program and ita relation to 
other Federal pT;^gr^«« . Title II materials cbntribute tc iiqrroveaent 
of Instructicm by ^ >ieflminiting subject areas of the curr:ixulum. . . . 
Ilncreasing the iist./a-ctiianal resources in elemeintary and »eca©d«ry subject 
fields has made :£ ^«ible to.have mamy mat<|rials available in classrooms. 
Teachers are abU " operzate more effectively when they hiave sufficient- 
caachlng-materia_ Stucients are given more opportxinities co work independent 

on: in groups wi^re 8uffirleQ;t material Is available. .. • 

^ ' ' ' ■■' 1' ■ ■ 

- ' ■)':'■ ' 

Vermont ' / 

The impact of the Title II prograa on the* laiprovement of educational 
opportunity fm the children and teachers in public and private eleme^t^ry 
and ^lecondary schools continues to be strongly felt t^hrougknout the State. 
The purpose aw availability of these funds^^ coupled wixh che cut-off date 



for secondary* schools to meet State minimum standards, na«e done tduch toward 

V^^^^^J: ^rav^^ library services in- the high schools All -types, \gradte 

levels, and sui^ ^ct fields, of materials in the *^ategorles need strengthening 
■to • iByvve the <siu«lity of instruct iotfi.*^ Whd^e there is still much room ' 
. for in?>roYtoent co«fard meeting standards^ the St#te has made real progress.. 
More I'ibraties' ass nearlng ^the goal piE five to ^ten books per pupil, and most 



«*ool..ire .ddlng t. their ^.llfcctW.... The impact of T^tU il 

contW. to be -felt_i. .;ncre*.^^^^^ More.people -re talking about 

-i-.tr„ctional nuicerl*.^ center.- In exe«ntary ..cho^l. as veil as second4ry 
school.. More pupils bei».g expose* to wider u*e of 'added materials. ' 
Generally speaking, n fa.. ^ -«e. for school libraries in Vermont 

in CUD ynars than any-iaig else in ten ^ars. . .. 

Trust Territory "of th> Pacific Island, ' -1 

• ' ' . ' ^' J 

In nK>.t di.trictB, rhe tno.t significant impact of :the Title ir progran. 
. ha. been the utilization of audip^.ual Uterial.. 'The in.tructional,progr«r. 
of many .chool, ha. be«. greatly enh«.c«i b^^ u.e of these materials. Teachers, 
especially at the «cona«ry level, are gaining a greater «,arene.. of the' 
i»p.ct and potential of Title II ^ «,xe o/Them are a.ked to evaluate 
specific materials.... Probably ti.e most enthusiastic support for Title tl 
came from .subject specialists who were «lped to.ftnd ways to explore use 
of a variety of -materiais to locate thnee that have the greatest value 
««i potential for this area. ; . . . Except for materials used in the teaching 
of English as a second language, ell types, levels, and sul^Jects in the 
. ele«ntary schools are still lacking for quslity materials.... The situation ' 
in elementary school, i. difficult to de.crlbe but it t.-.-^em^tx that 
With each^year, more .chool children, e.pecially .m the remote^area., are ^ 
being inti;^uced to reading.... Our s^ondai^r schools, w^iere language 
problem, a^ 1... complex, are able to employ a well-rounded\rogram with 
utlliiati^ of a variety of instructionSl materials to a much better advantage... 
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Virgin Islaiwds 



.1 



Because of the close working relationship between all educate;^ 
in the Virgun IsLarids^^ntensif led by acute needs in all aireas of instruction, 
there turns bean no lack of utll -zatioa of materials purchased under Title II.. 
Kmphasia has onsen placed on che acquisition of school library resources, 

expansion of tecondary school libraries, ^nd a program to develop elementary 

■ - . . * ^ . ^ •. 

scfapol^libr^ies- . Data from private'fjchdois indicate that Title II has 
acted as a Bti.milant for the dcvtelopnent and 'expansion of library programs... 
By providia^g -saterials other than ^o^mal Textbooks, it is now possible for 
school proigraM to provide r-r more individuaHzed instruct io^nd learning. 
This^ is cxcremely important 'n view of the tremendous variance of backgrounds 
between many of the teachers and students in the Virgin Islands. 
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